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THIRD IN A SERIES OF DISTINGUISHED, 


MODERN AMERICAN LIBRARIES 














Pennsylvania State University 
Fred Lewis Pattee Library 
STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Librarian: Ralph ©. McComb 
Executive Architect: Kuhn & Newcomer 
General Contractor: Baton Construction Company 


The Pennsylvania State University’s Fred Lewis 
Pattee Library is one of the distinguished Amer- 
ican libraries which have selected VMP book- 
stacks and library equipment. It is a privilege 
and honor to have played a role in the creation 
of this notable structure dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of education in America. 

YOURS ON REQUEST: Colorful VMP library book 
stack equipment catalog. Write Dept. WLB-9 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS, INC, 
PLANT: ORANGE, VIRGINIA 


also leading manufacturers of MOBILWALL Movable 
Steel Partitions, and Steel Doors and Frames, 
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% SAVES YOU TIME AND COSTS 
% TELLS WHERE TO FIND IT 


ESSAY and 


GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 


The Essay and General Literature Index saves 
time and reduces cataloging costs. It increases the 
“activity” of collection volumes and speeds reader 
service. Its alphabetical index provides author, 
subject, and where necessary, title entries for 
thousands of articles in hundreds of miscellaneous 
‘works and collections of essays. Authors range 
from early essayists like Addison and Montaigne 
to moderns like G. Highet and E. B. White. 

The Index is kept up to dete with semi-annual 
supplements, plus annual, three-year, and seven- 
year cumulations.* Bound volumes now available: 
1900-1933; 1934-1940; 1941-1947. The 1948-1954 
volume is due in the early spring 1955. 

Cost of the Essay and General Literature Index 
is determined by the Service method. Rates are 
provided on request. 


* 5 year cumulations will replace 3 and 7 year cumulations after 1954. 
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TO ALL LIBRARIANS: 


We believe you will be glad to hear that 4 new, 

completely revised and expanded GROVE'S DICTIONARY 

OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS will be published this 

Fall. Since its original publication in 1878, 

GROVE'S has become the most familiar and : 

authoritative musical reference work in English, 

an essential part of every major library. i 
The new fifth edition, in nine volumes, 

is the first revision since 1927, and the only I 

edition to be entirely reset and largely 1 

rewritten since 1878. It has been expanded from 

six to nine volumes, and the new material 

includes: 

V much-requested information on major living 
American musicians ; 

V articles on the latest technical advances in 

film music, radio transmission (high-fidelity), 

ear-training and sound ; 

an appendix listing all composers from 

1400 to the present ; . 

information on their contemporaries 

in other arts; 

new sections on liturgical music, drama, 
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criticism, music teaching; 
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a comprehensive volume on folk music of all the 








Western nations by contributors from 








38 countries. 

















We are sure you will agree that the publication 














of a new, completely up-to-date GROVE'S is of 
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major importance to every library. Since this 
will be a more costly acquisition in terms of 
the budgets of many libraries, we urge you to 
plan now to place your order to take advantage 
of the special pre-publication offer. 


ST MARTIN'S PRESS 
ee rss 
COMING NOVEMBER 30TH V 9 volumes — over 8 million words 


The completely revised and expanded - aoe f - color plates 
Fifth Edition sles cat 


GROVE'S DICTIONARY OF V The first completely revised and 


expanded edition since 1878 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS V The only standard, completely 

















Edited by ERIC BLOM Aili music cyclopedia in 
e wor 
Pre-publication; $115.00 After January 1st: $127.50 
ST MARTIN’S PRESS 


103 Park Avenue, N 
Publishers of all Macmillan b ©, New York 17 
Com 
to which they have pin” pe dg books 











Three-Dimensional Alphabet 


HE LIBRARIAN WHO LIKES TO READ while lis- 

tening to the radio should give thoughtful 
consideration to a mastery of braille if he wishes 
to keep up with books while watching television. 
Talking books will not do. It is obviously impos- 
sible for a person to listen to phonograph records 
while engrossed in a television program. Braille 
it must be, then, and braille should not prove too 
difficult to learn. Madeleine Seymour Loomis is 
so sure of this that she has written a little manual, 
You Can Learn to Read Braille, in which she ex- 
plains the letters of the alphabet and all the con- 
tractions that are used in modern, three-dimen- 
sional print. 

Braille is a1, embossed form of lettering based 
on a rectangular cell of six points, three points 
high and two points wide. Anyone able to visual- 
ize a domino with six spots, instead of the cus- 
tomary eight, can easily discern how different com- 
binations of spots might be utilized to represent 
letters of the alphabet and any other symbols 
needed in conveying ideas. Sixty-three distinct 
combinations can be formed from the points of 
the braille cell, or its analogue, the six-spotted 
domino. These combinations are more than enough 
to provide for the twenty-six letters of the alpha- 
bet, all conventional punctuation marks, and the 
congeries of contractions that have been devised 
to bedevil the beginner. 

The contractions, it must be admitted, more than 
justify themselves. They are great labor-saving 
devices that enhance the value of braille. Tactual 
reading, at best, is slow and tedious, for the fingers 
must traverse every symbol. If a specific symboi 
can be assigned to represent a cluster of letters, 
the reading can be speeded up and made more 
comprehensible and therefore more enjoyable. The 
old adage in legerdemain that “The hand is 
quicker than the eye,” may be true, but the hand 
is not quicker than the mind. An adult reader 
soon realizes that his mind works faster than his 
hands and that he is apt to lose the trend of 
thought if he must linger to spell out every word, 
letter by letter. Here is where the contractions 
come in good stead; they simply amount to short- 
hand notations that permit the hands to compen- 
sate for their slowness. The contractions must be 
memorized but, when mastered, enable a reader 
to use any of the modern books printed in standard 
English braille grade two. 


Books for the blind are of relatively late devel- 
opment. Less than two hundred years have passed 
since the first book was embossed. Shortly after 
1784 Valentin Haiiy, the founder of the world- 
famous National Institution for the Young Blind 
in Paris, discovered how to emboss books. Soon 
the publication of books for the blind became the 
vogue throughout the world. But the overly en- 


Harry Bauer is Director of Libraries, University of 
Washington, Seattle. 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


thusiastic designers of alphabets were on the 
wrong track. Since many of these zealots could 
see, they felt that embossed books for the blind 
should also be in lettering that could be read by 
the eye. They reasoned that the use of arbitrary 
characters would tend to isolate the blind from 
those who were able to use the Roman alphabet. 
This argument did not appeal to the blind. They 
only desired symbols that could be identified by 
touch and they knew from experience that conven- 
tional letters or “line type’’ were unsatisfactory. 

The second and final step in the successful pro- 
duction of books for the blind was also achieved 
at the Paris Institute, where Louis Braille invented 
his famous alphabet in 1829. While still a young 
student at the Paris Institute, the young genius 
learned of a punctiform alphabet invented by 
Charles Barbier. Barbier’s system was based on a 
cell of twelve points, six points high and two 
points wide. His cell was too large and too com- 
plex, but it contained the essential elements for a 
workable system. 

In a revelation of great insight, Louis Braille 
analyzed the problem and concluded that a com- 
plete alphabet could be formed from the upper 
half of the Barbier cell. Braille introduced one 
good mnemonic device according to which the first 
ten letters of the alphabet were used as the bases 
for forming the next ten letters. Braille was logi- 
cal and methodical but not scientific. He was 
satisfied with an arbitrary system, just as long as 
it was simple, lucid, and relatively easy to memor- 
ize and discern. 

Although braille became the long awaited solu- 
tion to the problem of reading and writing for the 
blind, it was not accepted immediately. Dr. 
Thomas Rhodes Armitage, long opposed to the 
prevailing notion that books for the blind neces- 
sarily had to be readable by eyes as well as by 
fingers, was the evangelist who induced the Eng- 
lish speaking world to accept the celebrated 
system. 

After mastering braille, a librarian may wake up 
to find that he should have considered one ques- 
tion before taking up the study. Are many good 
publications transcribed into braille? Among the 
magazines, The Reader's Digest and The All Story 
Braille Magazine appear to be the most appealing. 
There are numerous religious magazines for those 
so inclined. The Braille Mirror is listed as a pano- 
rama of world news and The Braille Book Review 
is a guide to braille publications, of which there 
are many. Some of the newer books that have been 
issued are Seven Steeples by Margaret Henrichsen; 
The Amazing Mr. Doolittle by Quentin Reynolds; 
Shim by Reuben Davis; and the detective thriller, 
Beggar's Choice by Henry Branson. 

Having satisfied himself as to what is available 
in braille, the librarian, bent upon continuing his 
literary pursuits in an age of television, will prob- 
ably decide to sell his television set and turn up 
the reading lamp. 
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Nching Backs? 
Smudgy Clothes? 


It’s so much CLEANER, 
BETTER, CHEAPER 


with University Microfilms 


Yes .. . every time you see one of your staff strug- 


gling with a dirty, heavy bound newspaper file, let it 


800 PAGES IN 
ONE SMALL BOX! 


remind you of the cleanliness and convenience of Uni- 
versity Microfilm. Saves space (94%), time, and money. 
Drop us a note for complete information about this low 
cost service. Get the facts before your valuable news- 


paper files deteriorate beyond reproduction. 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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PRACTICAL and 
HELPFUL BOOKS... 


RAISING MONEY FOR 
CHURCH BUILDING PROJECTS 


By Arthur W. Lumley * A detailed, step-by-step plan for raising large amounts 
of money. For the church worker and minister — practical advice that will help 
avoid common mistakes, show how to make the most of his efforts. Ready, $2 


JEREMIAH 


CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED, TRANSLATED, AND INTERPRETED 


By Elmer A. Leslie * A completely new translation of the book of Jeremiah, a 
carefully worked out chronology of Jeremiah’s writings, and an inspiring interpre- 
tation of the prophet and his message. Five years of intensive study have gone 
into this definitive work. September 7th. $4.75 


CREED OF OUR HOPE 


THE MEANING OF THE APOSTLES’ CREED FOR TODAY 


By Merrill R. Abbey * Eight penetrating chapters that take the familiar affirmation 
made mechanical through repetition and reveal its true meaning for today. Here 
is a reverent and illuminating exploration of the great profession of faith, a phrase- 
by-phrase interpretation of the Creed in contemporary terms. September 7th. $1.75 


WHO SPEAKS FOR GOD ? 


By Gerald Kennedy * A vivid portrait of the effective Christian minister and a 
searching exposition of the Christian message. Will help preachers of all denomina- 
tions better to understand their obligations to men and God. October 4th. $2.50 


THE GREATEST OF THESE ... 


DEVOTIONS IN POETRY AND PRAYER 


By Jane Merchant * Eighty-six page-length devotions — each containing scripture, 
prayer and an original poem — centered around Paul’s definition of love in | 
Corinthians, A fresh and beautiful source of inspiration for private, public, and 


family worship. Pocket size. September 7th. $1.50 


ABINGDON PRESS @ Nashville 2, Tennessee 


IN CANADA: G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., Toronto 


IN AUSTRALASIA: THOMAS C. LOTHIAN, Melbourne, Australia 
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from ABINGDON 
PRESS 


MEN OF THE HIGH CALLING 


MINISTERS, PRIESTS, AND RABBIS — AN ANTHOLOGY 


Edited by Charles Neider * Fourteen fiction stories — 
pointing up humility, understanding and courage — in 
which the central character is a man of God. Includes 
such authors as Stephen Vincent Benét, Lloyd C. Doug- 
las, Franz Werfel, G. K. Chesterton, Tolstoy, etc. 
September 7th. $3.50 


STEWARDSHIP STUDIES 


BRIEF INTERPRETATIONS OF 237 STEWARDSHIP TEXTS 


By Roy L. Smith * One-page studies of the important 
stewardship texts in the Bible. The interpretations give 
a thorough discussion of stewardship principles and 
their application to life today, a clearer understand- 


ing of the tithe, and fresh insight into the Bible. 
September 7th. $2.75 


BIOGRAPHICAL PREACHING 
FOR TODAY 


WITH SPECIFIC SERMON SUGGESTIONS 

THROUGH CASE STUDIES 

By Andrew W. Blackwood * How to use biographies 
found in the Bible to preach the gospel of Christ. This 
invaluable book for all ministers gives a number of 
titles, texts, and brief outlines for sermons about Bible 
personalities, with suggested illustrations from secular 
biography. September 14th. $3 


WORSHIP SERVICES 
FOR TEEN-AGERS 


37 COMPLETELY PLANNED SERVICES 

FOR COURAGEOUS LIVING 

By Alice A. Bays * Tested services dealing understand. 
ingly with youth’s greatest needs—the courage to 
make and stick by the right choices; the way to channel 
energy toward constructive goals; how to apply Jesus’ 
teachings to life situations. October 11th. $3 


ABINGDON PRESS ° Nashville 2, Tenn. 


IN CANADA 
OMPANY. LTE 


WELCH Toront 


*IN AUSTRALASIA 
AS ¢ OTHIAN, Melbourr 





And coming November 8. . . 


FLY WITH ME 
TO INDIA 


By Dorothy Clarke Wilson, author of 
House of Earth, Prince of Egypt, The 
Brother * The fascinating diary of an 
American woman's visit to independent 
India. She stalked Nehru with a box 
camera, shared a tiny train compartment 
with forty others, saw many strange 
forms of worship—and reported all with 
freshness and excitement. $2 


THE PURE 
IN HEART 


A STUDY OF CHRISTIAN SAINTS 
AND SAINTLINESS 


By W. E. Sangster * This illuminating 
book explores the development of the 
idea of holiness, from its beginnings with 
the Old Testament prophets to the twen- 
tieth century — explaining the character 
of the saint and the procedure of saint- 
hood. $4.50 
e 


THE LORD’S 
HORSEMAN 


JOHN WESLEY THE MAN 


By Umphrey Lee * The human story of 
the man John Wesley — understandingly 
told, sometimes in his own words — 
brings to life a great man who felt 
compelled to preach the Word of God 
everywhere to all men, Told by a prom- 
inent Methodist minister, the chancellor 
of Southern Methodist University. $2.75 
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Awards 





ALA Awards 


A NUMBER OF AWARDS were presented at the 
American Library Association conference in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, in June. Jack Dalton, 
librarian of the Alderman Library, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, received the $500 LIP- 
PINCOTT AWARD for high achievement. The award, 
established in 1937 by Joseph W. Lippincott, cited 
Dalton as “a firm exponent of the liberal tradition 
in librarianship, including the essentiality of books 
and the right to read them,” and for his service as 
chairman of the ALA Board of Education for 
Librarianship. 

Herman H. Fussler, Director of the University 
of Chicago Library, was awarded the MELVIL 
DEWEY MEDAL “for creative professional achieve- 
ment of a high order.” The second recipient of 
the annual award given by the Forest Press, Fuss- 
ler was cited as “‘a leading and creative contributor 
to the advancement of professional techniques in 
the fields of photographic reproduction and docu- 
mentation” and was praised for his work with the 
International Federation for Documentation and 
as associate editor of the Library Quarterly. 

The 1954 MARGARET MANN CITATION for out- 
standing professional achievement in cataloging 
and classification went to Pauline A. Seely, head 
of the cataloging department of the Denver, Colo- 
rado, Public Library for “extensive, varied, and 
outstanding participation in national, regional, 
and local activities for the advancement of the 
profession in both its technical and administrative 
aspects.” 

The annual $100 LETTER AWARDS for out- 
standing library work representing humanitarian 
achievement were made to the Boston Public Li- 
brary and to Marietta Daniels, associate librarian 
of the Columbus Memorial Library, Pan American 
Union, Washington, D.C. The Boston Public Li- 
brary, now completing its 100th year, was cited 
“for its courageous and continuing defense of 
freedom of inquiry and freedom to read,’ and 
Miss Daniels “for her more than a decade of 
constructive work with the librarians of the other 
Americas.” 

Siddie Joe Johnson, author, storyteller, and 
children’s librarian of the Dallas Public Library, 
was presented with the first $500 GROLIER SOCIETY 
AWARD in recognition of outstanding contributions 
to the reading of young people, for her ‘warm 
and human approach, her extensive knowledge of 
books, and the high standards she upholds.” In 
1953, Miss Johnson won the Texas Institute of 
Letters Award for her book, Month of Christ- 
mases. 

Martha Smith Marble, supervisor of elementary 
school libraries, Elyria, Ohio, Public Library, re- 
ceived the 1954 $1,000 E. P. DUTTON-JOHN 
MACRAE AWARD for advanced study in the field 
of work with children and young people. Mrs. 


Marble proposes to “define more clearly the dis- © 


tinctive roles of the elementary school library and 


the public library children’s room and to consider 
ways in which each may complement and further 
the work of the other.” 


Two trustees received ALA CITATIONS OF 
MERIT for outstanding contributions to library 
services. Mrs. Merlin M. Moore, chairman of the 
Arkansas Library Commission, was praised in her 
citation for “her valuable and constructive work 
in organizing and establishing county and re- 
gional libraries . . . her untiring and successful 
efforts to secure passage of state legislation pro- 
viding increased fihancial support for Arkansas 
libraries. . . .”” Joseph B. Fleming, president of 
the Chicago Public Library Board, was recognized 
for “his distinguished achievement in successfully 
pons state legislation to increase the tax levy 
or library purposes for Chicago; the effectiveness 
of his efforts to secure local civic support for the 
Chicago Public Library. . . .” 


The Public Libraries Division of ALA pre- 
sented to Carl Vitz, director of the Public Library 
of Cincinnati and Hamilton County, Ohio, and a 
past president of the division, a CITATION OF 
MERIT, “in recognition of his singular role in the 
establishment of the division; in acknowledgment 
of his wise counsel to the provisional organiza- 
tion; in appreciation of his outstanding contribu- 
tions to the structure of the division as a presi- 
dent; and with special appreciation for the lasting 
benefits of his far-sighted view of the significance 
of the division in public library development.” 

HONORARY MEMBERSHIPS were awarded by ac- 
tion of the ALA Council to: Carl H. Milam of 
Barrington, Illinois, who served as ALA executive 
secretary from 1920 to 1948; Linda Eastman of 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 1928 president of ALA 
and former librarian of the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, where she served for 46 years; Carleton B. 
Joeckel of Berkeley, California, librarian and 
teacher for forty years and former dean of the 
University of Chicago Graduate Library School; 
Charles Harvey Brown, former ALA president 
who served in the Library of Congress and at the 
Iowa State College Library and was active in 
founding the National Diet Library of Japan. 

JOHN COTTON DANA PUBLICITY AWARDS, spon- 
sored by the Wilson Library Bulletin and the 
Public Relations Committee of ALA, were as 
follows: 

In public libraries of over 200,000 population: 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland, 
“for its excellently planned and executed compre- 
hensive publicity program.” Honorable mention 
to the Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Public Library “for 
generally outstanding publicity.” Special awards 
to the Miami, Florida, Public Library “for the 
imaginative quality of its publicity and its coopera- 
tion with community groups” and to the Newark, 
New Jersey, Public Library “for its conception of 
printed publicity, outstandingly planned, executed, 
and distributed.” 

In public libraries between 100,000 and 200,000 
population: South Bend, Indiana, Public Library 
“for its excellent, well rounded publicity at slight 
investment in cost, reflecting the influence of the 
community, and featuring radio, cooperation with 
community groups, spring book festival, and li- 
brary recruitment.” Honorable mentions to the 
Glendale, California, Public Library “for well pre- 
sented, purposeful publicity, featuring the use of 
the art and lecture room, with attention to special 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Y VOLUME 3 


KINGS, CHRONICLES, EZRA, 
NEHEMIAH, ESTHER, JOB 


Vi Contains the complete texts and commentary on eight 

books vital to an understanding of the history and 
philosophy of the Hebrews. These books preserve the 
essence of monotheistic religion. 


/ CHRISTENDOM’S MOST 
COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY 


THE 
INTERPRETER’S 
/ BIBLE IN 12 VOLUMES 


The only commentary using the complete texts of both 
/ the Revised Standard and King James Versions. 


“Fulfills the highest hopes of its sponsors. The 
J combination of careful, scholarly exegesis and 
imaginative, reverent interpretation of thought 
gives the reader a prehension of the mate- 
rial which is unique in Biblical commentaries.” 
— John C. Schroeder, 

Vi N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Review 





/ OTHER VOLUMES NOW AVAILABLE . 


VOLUME 1 — 
/ General and Old Testament Articles; Genesis, Exodus 


VOLUME 2— 
Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Samvel 


VOLUME 7 — New Testament Articles; Matthew, Mark 
VOLUME 8 — Luke, John 

VOLUME 9 — Acts, Romans 

VOLUME 10 — Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians 





All volumes of uniform size, 
(The remaining volumes will appear at half-year intervals.) 6%" x10", handsomely bound 
in durable pyroxylin-impreg- 
nated cloth, 


Each, $8.75 





ABINGDON PRESS @ Nashville 2, Tennessee 


IN CANADA: G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., Toronto 


IN AUSTRALASIA: THOMAS C. LOTHIAN, Melbourne, Austral 
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AWARDS 


(Continued from page 8) 
events” and to the Des Moines, lowa, Public Li- 
brary “for its re-evaluation of work with children 
and the resulting action and opening of a new 
youth room.” 

In public libraries between 25,000 and 100,000 
population: Council Bluffs, lowa, Free Public Li- 
brary, “for its practical approach to ‘the goal of 
bringing more people into the library,’ achieved 
through cooperating with various groups.” Hon- 
orable mention to the Rowan Public Library, Salis- 
bury, North Carolina, “for coverage in a 
county library.” Special award to the Mason po 
lowa, Public Library “for its community-wide pub- 
licity, featuring its art room and garden, and 
showing close cooperation with the Friends of the 
Library.” 

In public libraries with population up to 
25,000; Pinedale, Wyoming, Community Library 
“for the spontaneous cooperation and publicity 
that achieved a library for this isolated, book- 
hungry little community—population 770.” 

In college libraries: Dartmouth College Li- 
brary, Hanover, New Hampshire, “for appropri- 
ately bringing the library to the attention of varied 
groups inside and outside the college community.” 

In school libraries: Proviso Township High 
School Library, Maywood, Illinois, ‘for publicity 
throughout the school as well as within the li- 
brary.”’ 

In Army libraries: Rodriquez Army Hospital 
and Post Library, Fort Brooke, Puerto Rico, “for 
wide use of basic techniques” and Post Li- 
brary, Fort Riley, Kansas, “for preparation of pub- 
licity aids and | wagers on special events.” Hon- 
orable mention to the Panama Libraries of the 
United States Army, Caribbean, Fort Amador, 
Canal Zone, “for unusual publicity features.” 
Special award to the Library System, Port Mon- 
mouth, New Jersey, “for the outstanding entry of 
all the services, featuring an excellently planned 
publicity program supplemented by a variety of 
continuing activities.” 

Air Force Awards: Johnson Base Library Sys- 
tem, APO 994, San Francisco, California, for ex- 
cellent organization of material and wide, purpose- 
ful coverage. Honorable mention to Base Library, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio “for a 
well planned program making use of a wide vari- 
ety e publicity techniques”; Special Services Li- 
braries, Wiesbaden Area Command, 7100 Support 
Wing, APO 633, New York “for a good basic 

ublicity program”; and Reserve Reference Li- 

rary, Headquarters 4th Air Force, Hamilton Air 

Force Base, California “for a well planned pro- 
gram to publicize a highly specialized reference 
service for Air Force Reserve personnel in an 
eight-state western area.” 

Winning scrapbooks are available for circula- 
tion to libraries nna the Headquarters Library 
of the American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

Three University of Minnesota alumni and 
former staff members were presented with the 
university's OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 
at the twenty-fifth anniversary library school 
alumni dinner during the convention of the ALA. 
Recipients were Howard Haycraft, president of 
The H. W. Wilson Company (see “Lighthouse,” 
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on page 93); Marion L. Faegre, consultant in 
parent education, United States Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D.C.; and Dorothy A. Bennett, edi- 
tor and art director of Simon and Schuster's 
Golden Books. 


Librarians Honored 


Carl Peter Paul Vitz, librarian of the Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Public Library, is recipient of an 
honorary DOCTOR OF LETTERS degree from the 
Western Reserve University. 

Marion A. Milczewski, assistant librarian of the 
University of California at Berkeley has been 
awarded a FULBRIGHT SCHOLARSHIP for the aca- 
demic year 1954-1955 to engage in research in 
British university library administration. Mr. Mil- 
czewski will be affiliated with the University of 
Birmingham and will also observe other British 
university libraries. 

The Akron, Ohio, Public Library is winner of 
the 1953 LIBRARY PUBLIC RELATIONS COUNCIL 
AWARD for its exhibit of materials showing the 
promotion of its Pendulum Discussion Club, an 
American Heritage group for young adults. 

Pauline H. Coleman, chief librarian of the San 
Mateo, California, Public Library, is winner of the 
DODD, MEAD award of $1,500 in its librarian prize 
competition for her novel for teen-age girls, tenta- 
tively titled “Adopted.” The prize was offered for 
the best book for 9- to 16-year-old readers written 
by an American librarian who works or has 
worked with children or young people. 


Literary Awards 


In QUEEN ELIZABETH’S FIFTH BIRTHDAY 
HONORS LIST, novelist Somerset Maugham was 
named a Companion of Honor and Edith Sitwell, 
the poet, was named Dame Grand Cross of the 
Order of the British Empire. Novelist Eric Link- 
later was among those named to the Order of the 
British Empire. s 

Five awards for works of Jewish interest in the 
fields of fiction and children’s books published in 
1953 have been made by the JEWISH BOOK COUN- 
ciL. They are: the Harry and Ethel Daroff Me- 
morial Fiction Award of $250 to Charles Angoft 
for his novel, In the Morning Light; the Isaac 
Siegel Memorial Award of $250 for the year’s best 
Jewish juvenile in English to Deborah Pessin for 
The Jewish People; three Harry Kovner Memorial 
Awards of $100 each to Ephraim E. Lisitzky for 
In Negro Tents, Harry H. Fein for verse written in 
1953, and Eliezer Greenberg for Night Dialogue. 

Clinton Rossiter, author of Seedtime of the Re- 
public: The Origin of the American Tradition of 
Political Liberty, has received the INSTITUTE OF 
EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY AND CULTURE AWARD 
for a book published in 1953. 

Recipient of the CARNEGIE MEDAL, awarded an- 
nually by the British Library Association for “an 
outstanding children’s book of the year’ is Edward 
Osmond for A Valley Grows Up, which he wrote 
and illustrated. 

Winner of the $3,000 CHARLES W. FOLLETT 
AWARD for 1954, given annually for a contribution 


(Continued on page 12) 
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AMERICAN HISTORY 
AT ITS AUTHENTIC BEST 


* * 
PAGEANT OF AMERICA 
15 magnificent volumes, containing more than 11,500 historically ac- 


curate pictures and over |,250,000 words of fascinating text, covering 
our Country's history in its many aspects: sociological, cultural, industrial, 
military and political. 

$110 for the complete series ° $8 per volume 


* * 


‘CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 


56 readable and authentic narratives, written by top specialists in their 
respective fields, telling the full and colorful story of how the United 
States grew from a wilderness info a leader in the world of nations. 


$154 for the complete series ° $2.75 per volume 


* * 


PAGEANT OF AMERICA 
FILMSTRIPS 


A new series of documentary filmstrips from "The Story of the American 
Indian" (Unit 1), to "The Rise of America as a World Power" (Unit 30). 
The first 12 units are completed and preparation of all others is well 
advanced. An illustrated Teachers Manual accompanies each filmstrip. 
Library of Congress cards will be available. 


BOTH THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA AND THE CHRON- 
ICLES OF AMERICA ARE PROFESSIONALLY IN- 
DEXED FOR EASY REFERENCE, AND HAVE BEEN 
DOUBLE-STARRED AS ESPECIALLY RECOM- 
MENDED IN THE LATEST EDITION OF WILSON’S 
“STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES”—THE CATALOG’S HIGHEST RATING. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


386 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
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AWARDS 


(Continued from page 10) 
to children’s literature, is Beatrice Liu, author of 
Little Wu and the Watermelons. 

Frank C. Robertson was presented a “silver 
spur” by the WESTERN WRITERS OF AMERICA for 
the _ juvenile Western of the year, Sagebrush 
Sorrel. 


The second award of the Limited Editions 
Club's ALDUS TROPHY, first presented in 1941, was 
made to Sir Francis Meynell, founder of the None- 
such Press in England. 

The New York Herald Tribune’s eighteenth 
annual CHILDREN’S SPRING BOOK FESTIVAL awards 
are: picture books for children of ages four to 
eight—Alphonse, That Bearded One Natalie 
Savage Carlson, illustrated by Nicolas; books for 
ages eight to twelve—W inter Danger by William 
O. Steele; books for older boys and girls: Engi- 
neers’ Dreams by Willie Ley. 

Honor books in each category are: 

Picture books: The Tin Fiddle by Edward 
Tripp, illustrated by Maurice Sendak; In Came 
Horace by Janet Beattle, illustrated by Anne Marie 
Jauss; The Piebald Princess by Joan Balfour 
Payne, illustrated by the author; Away Went 
Wolfgang, written and illustrated by Virginia 
Kahl 


Books for children eight to twelve years old: 
Tales of Christophilos Joice M. NanKivell; 
The Courage of Sarah Noble by Alice Dalgliesh; 
My Brother Bird by Evelyn Ames; Half Magic by 
Edward Eager. 

Books for older boys and girls: The Caves of 
the Great Hunters by Hans Baumann, translated 
by Isabel and Florence McHugh; The House of 


the Fifers by Rebecca Caudill; ‘etn Adven- 
tures by Olivia E. Coolidge; and The Drawbridge 
Gate by Cynthia Harnett. 

The annual BANCROFT PRIZES for distinguished 
writii in American history were presented by 
Columbia University to William L. Langer and 
§. Everett Gleason, who shared one of the $2,000 
awards for The Undeclared War, and to Clinton 
Rossiter, who was awarded the other prize for 
Seedtime of the Republic. 

Oren Arnold, author of Thunder in the South- 
west and Wild Life in. the Southwest, is the win- 
ner of the $1,000 ELSEVIER SOUTHWEST LITERARY 
AWARD. 

Cowinners of the 1953 ANISFIELD-WOLF 
AWARDS, the $2,000 annual prize for fiction or 
nonfiction contributing to racial understanding, 
administered by the Saturday Review, are Lang- 
ston Hughes for Simple Takes a Wife and Vernon 
Bartlett for Struggle for Africa. 

A PEABODY AWARD, the “oscar” of the television 
world, was presented to the West coast television 
program, Cavalcade of Books, with the citation: 
“Television . . . can materially 4e/p to spread the 
word about the joys of reading, and Cavalcade of 
Books is an excellent example of just how this can 
be accomplished. . . .” 

Author and critic Van Wyck Brooks received 
the first $500 HUNTINGTON HARTFORD FOUNDA- 
TION award in literature, in recognition of distin- 
guished contribution to the arts over a whole 
career. The prize includes an invitation to live 
for six months at the foundation's estate near 
Los Angeles. 

Recipient of the first annual FESTIVAL POETRY 
AWARD—given as part of the 1954 Boston Arts 
Festival—is Robert Frost. 


OBITUARIES 


May 2. BeL_MorE BROWNE, artist, mountain 
climber, explorer; author of The Conguest of 
Mount McKinley and other volumes of Alaskan 
adventures; of cancer; in Rye, New York; seventy- 
three. 


May 3. EARNEST ALBERT Hooton, chairman of 
Harvard University’s d ent of anthropology; 
of a heart attack; in ridge, Massachusetts; 
sixty-six. Among Dr. Hooton’s best known writ- 
ings are Up From the Ape and Why Men Behave 
Like Apes and Vice Versa. 


May 6. B(ertie) C(HARLES) Forbes, author of 
business and financial books, and publisher of 
Forbes magazine; apparently of a heart attack; in 
New York City; seventy-three. 


May 7. JosepH DriscoL., veteran war and for- 
eign correspondent; after a long period of ill 
health; in St. Louis, Missouri; fifty-two. Mr. 
Driscoll’s books include War Discovers Alaska. 


May 9. MAry EvELYN TOWNSEND, history pro- 
fessor emeritus at Teachers College, Columbia 
University; after a two years’ illness; in New York 
City; sixty-nine. Dr. Townsend was the author of 
The Rise and Fall of Germany's Colonial Empire 
and other books. 


May 11. J(acos) K(ay) Lasser, tax expert and 
prolific author of books on taxation, including the 
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annual best seller, Your Income Tax; of a heart 
ailment; in New York City; fifty-seven. 


May 12. CONSTANCE Lity Morris, author and 
traveler; in New York City. 


May 13. FRANK G(RANT) MENKE, sports author 
and columnist noted for his Encyclopedia of Sports 
and All-Sports Record Book; of a heart attack; en 
route to his Fairfield, Connecticut, home from a 
vacation in California; sixty-eight. Mr. Menke 
collaborated with several sports celebrities on their 
autobiographies. 


May 15. WILLIAM Marcu, novelist and short 
story writer; of pneumonia; in New Orleans; sixty. 

of the author, born WILLIAM MarcH 
CAMPBELL, include The Bad Seed and The Look- 
ing-Glass. 


May 15. REv. Dr. Wittarp L. Sperry, Harvard 
University Divinity School dean and author; in 
Boston, Massachusetts; seventy-two. 


May 18. BoyDEN R. SPARKES, newspaper man 
and author noted chiefly as a collaborator on auto- 
biographical works; in Wilson, North Carolina; 
sixty-four. 


May 20. ANDREW MCNALLY, chairman of the 
board of Rand McNally; eighty-seven. Mr. Mc- 
Nally joined the staff of the map publishing firm 
in 1907. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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OBITUARIES 


(Continued from page 12) 
pons | 20. WiLL PayNe, novelist, short story writer, 
and veteran newspaper man; after several years of 
ill health; in St. Petersburg, Florida; ninety. 


May 22. MONSIGNOR ROBERT HowaArpD Lorp, 
Roman Catholic priest; author of books on Euro- 
pean history, in ton, Massachusetts; sixty-eight. 


May 24. WiLttaM OWEN Carver, Baptist educa- 
tor and author; after an illness of several months; 
in Louisville, Kentucky; eighty-six. 

May 28. PouLTNEY BIGELOW of Malden-on-Hud- 
son, New York; journalist, world traveler, and 
author of the autobiographical Seventy Summers 
and other books; after an illness of four months; in 
Saugerties, New York; ninety-eight. 


May 29. ANNE O'HARE McCormick, Pulitzer 
Prize winning journalist, member of the editorial 
board, and special writer for the New York 
Times; author of The Hammer and the Scythe; of 
cancer; in New York City; seventy-two. 


June 1. COMTESSE DE CHAMBRUN, the former 
Clara Longworth; author; trustee of the American 
Library in Paris; after suffering a heart ailment of 
several months; in Paris; eighty-one. The comtesse 
was the author of books on Shakespeare, as well as 
a biography of her brother, Nicholas Longworth, 
two volumes of autobiography, and several novels. 


June 1. FREDERICK GEORGE NICHOLS, associate 
education professor emeritus of Harvard University; 
author, coauthor, or editor of thirty-four textbooks 
on business education; of a heart attack; in 
Rochester, New York; seventy-six. 


June 3. Fewtx C. HOLT, author of Dan’! Boone 
Kissed Me and The Gabriel Horn; after a year's 
illness; in Penns Park, Pennsylvania; fifty-six. 


June 7. LYNDA PHILLIPS LUM, JR., cofounder and 
trustee of the Chatham, New Jersey, Public Library, 
where she served as librarian for seventeen years; 
in Summit, New Jersey; seventy-two. 


June 9. ALAIN Locke, retired Harvard University 
educator, author and speaker on race relations and 
the cultural achievements of the Negro; after an 
illness of six weeks; in New York City; sixty- 
seven. ; 


June 13. Louts ARTHUR CUNNINGHAM, writer of 
novels and short stories with a maritime flavor; 
after a heart attack; in Saint John, New Brunswick; 
fifty-three. 


June 20. ALFRED Harcourt, cofounder of Har- 
court, Brace and Company and its president until 
his resignation in 1942; in Santa Barbara, Califor- 
nia; seventy-three. Mr. Harcourt remained a di- 
rector of the firm until his retirement last year. 


June 23. Rita WEIMAN (Mrs. Maurice Marks), 
playwright, screen writer, novelist; of a heart 
attack; in Hollywood, California. Her plays in- 
clude The Acquittal and her books, Footlights, a 
collection of theatrical stories. 


June 28. Marion F. DONDALE, immediate past 
president of the Medical Library Association; sud- 
denly; in Albany, New York. Miss Dondale, who 
had served as librarian of the Albany Medical 
College since 1933, was recently appointed asso- 
ciate professor of medical literature. 
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July 3. REGINALD MarsH, American painter; in 
Bennington, Vermont; fifty-six. Mr. Marsh illus- 
trated a number of books, among them The Prince 
and the Pauper, U.S.A., and “The Leatherstocking 
Saga,” to be published in October. 


July 5. C. Resnotp Noyes, author of books on 
economic subjects and former drug manufacturer; 
of a heart attack; in Princeton, New Jersey; 
seventy. 


July 7. Vuncas Kreve-MICKEVICIUS, writer and 
former Premier of Lithuania; in Media, Pennsyl- 
vania; seventy-one. 


July 14. Jacinto BENAVENTE Y MARTINEZ, 
Spanish playwright and winner of the Nobel Prize 
for Literature in 1922; following an illness from 
a heart condition; in Madrid; eighty-seven. Sefior 
Benavente was the author of more than one hun- 
dred and seventy plays, of which Bonds of Interest 
and La Malqueride (The Passion Flower) are the 
best known in non-Spanish countries. 


July 16. JoseF IsRAELS 2d, news reporter, publi- 
cist, magazine article writer, and author of two 
novels, Rebecca the Wise and The Sea and the 
canes of a heart attack; in New York City; forty- 
eight. 


July 18. Epwin A. R. RuMBALL-PeTRE, Congre- 
gational clergyman, writer, bibliophile, importer 
and dealer in rare Bibles; in Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia; seventy-three. 


July 19. JACQUELINE OVERTON, librarian of the 
Robert Bacon Memorial Children’s Library in 
Westbury, New York, from its opening in 1924 
until 1950; after a brief illness; in Sharon, Con- 
necticut; sixty-seven. Miss Overton, who began 
her library career as children’s librarian in several 
branches of the New York Public Library, was the 
author of The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson for 
Boys and Girls and Long Island’s Story. 


July ? Hovutster Nose, novelist (Woman with 
a Sword, One Way to Eldorado); found dead of 
gunshot wound on July 20th and listed as a 
suicide; in Sherman Oaks, California; fifty-three. 


July 26. RutH BryaN Roupe, former United 
States minister to Denmark and author of several 
books, including Look Forward Warrior and 
Carribean Caravel; in Copenhagen, Denmark; 
sixty-eight. 


July 26. JOHN DUNCAN SPAETH, former English 
professor and crew coach at Princeton who was the 
author of several books on English literature and, 
in collaboration with Joseph Epes Brown, Ameri- 
can Life and Letters, A Reading List; after a long 
illness; in Wayne, Pennsylvania; eighty-five. 


July 21, Rev. Dr. ERNEST FinpLay Scott, pro- 
fessor emeritus of Biblical theology at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary and author of several theological 
works; of a heart ailment; in New York City; 
eighty-six. 


July 25. Witttam MacLeop Rang, British-born 
author of nearly fourscore books, among them 
sixty Western novels, which included Ridgeway 
of Montana and A Texas Ranger; of a heart attack; 
in Denver, Colorado; eighty-three. 
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THE WONDER WORLD 
OF THE SEASHORE 


By Marte Neuratu. All the strange 
living things the sea leaves on the 
sand—how they live and play, dis- 
guise and protect themselves, re- 
produce, and care for their young. 
Ages 6-10, 7%" x 8%", August. 
Board, $1.75; Cloth, $2.10 








THE BUSY MAN 
AND THE NIGHTTIME 
NOISES 


Written & Illustrated by VaNA Eare. The sun goes 
down—and a variety of fascinating sounds tells what 
happens in a small town after dark, if you know 
what to listen for. Ages 4-8, 844” x 9%", August. 





Ladi 


Board, $2.00; Cloth, $2.35 





~ COMPLETE NURSERY 
SONG BOOK 


By Inez Bertar. Illustrated by 
Watt KELLY. New, revised edition 
of America’s most complete book 
of nursery songs. 160 in all, with 
simple piano accompaniments. 
Color on every page. All ages, 77" 
x 10%", August. Board, $3.00; 
Cloth, $3.35 





A KISS IS ROUND 


By BLossomM BupneY. Illustrated by VLADIMIR Bosri. 
“A kiss is round and so is a hug—The rim of a glass 
and the lid of a jug— Round is an O when you say it 
or write it— Round is a cookie until you bite it.” Ages 
4-8, 84%" x 9%", September. Cloth, $2.50 





IF PD BEEN BORN 
IN BETHLEHEM 


Written & Illustrated by JoaN GALE THomMas. A 
child imagines what it would have been like to have 
Jesus for a “Special Friend.” By the author of 1F 
JESUS CAME TO MY HOUSE and A IS FOR ANGEL. 
Roman Catholic and Protestant Editions. Ages 4-8, 
6%" x 8”, August. Board, $1.00; Cloth, $1.35 








BEASTS 
OF BURDEN 


By Mina L. Srwon. Illustratéd by 
Howarp Simon. In the lonely 
places of the world, man depends 
now, as much as always, on the 
beasts of burden to enable him to 
earn his living. Ages 6-10, 7%” x 
10”, September. Cloth, $2.50 
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JENNY 


By Mary KENNEDY. Illustrated by ADRIENNE ADAMS. 
Little grey-eyed, pigtailed Jenny is always in and 
out of mischief, but her adventurous curiosity brings 
happiness for two lonely grown-ups, in this story 
filled with Florida sunshine. Ages 8-12, 554" x 8%", 
September. Cloth, $2.50 


- 


BINKY ~~ 


By Wirt BBALg. Illustrated by Viapimim Boeri. 
Binky is a book that can be read and enjoyed on 
different levels—for its good story, for its deep sea 
lore, or for its simple testament of a boy’s faith. 
Ages 10-14, 5%" x 8%", October. Cloth, $2.50 





SPEEDING 
THROUGH SPACE 


By Marie Neuratu. How can a space ship escape 
earth’s gravity? How can we land on a spinning sta- 
tion, or travel to another planet? These questions 
and many others answered in new picture science 
book of the How and Why Series. Ages 6-10, 754” 
x 8%", September. Board, $1.75; Cloth, $2.10 


THE MILLION DOLLAR 
FUMBLE 


By Rosert SIDNEY Bowen. A new football story by 
the author of TOUCHDOWN KID, FOURTH DOWN, 
BLOCKING BACK, etc. Ages 12-16, 5%” x 8”, October. 
Cloth, $2.50 





I SAW THE 
SEA COME IN 


By ALVIN TRESSELT. Illustrated by 
Rocer Duvoisin. Early one grey, 
foggy morning a little boy sets out 
to explore the beach and find the 
treasures that all children search 
for. Ages 4-8, 844" x 9%", Sep- 
tember. Board, $2.00; Cloth, $2.35 





WAIT TILL SEPTEMBER 


By Mary Wauitty. Illustrated by Sytvia Saks. 
Twelve-year-old Brenda, who has found most of her 
fun in books, learns to enjoy herself —and other peo- 
ple at The Merry Weller, her uncle’s summer lodge 
in Muskoka. Ages 10 and Up, 5%” x 8%", Novem- 
ber. Cloth, $2.50 





TRILLIUM HILL 


By E. L. Marsu. Jacket & Endpapers by Rocer 
Duvoisin. In May, when the Trilliums aré in bloom, 
a young motherless family makes a home for itself 
on an old farm in the Muskoka country: Ages 10-14, 
5%" x 8%", October. Cloth, $2.50 





WHEN THE SUN DANCED 


By ANNA BELLE LoKEN and Hsatmar J. Loken. 
Illustrated by RicHARD BENNETT. “In Norway, when 
the sun rises on the morning of midsummer, some- 
times it dances for joy, and whoever sees it will have 
good luck.” This magical old tradition comes true 
for ten-year-old Peder. Ages 8-12, 54%" x 8%", 
November. Cloth, $2.50 
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MORRIS 
WITHOUT MACKAIL 


By R. D. MACLEOD, F.L.A. 


Editor of Library Review 





This is a studied enquiry dealing with William Morris as he 
appeared to many of his contemporaries. The research is 
by way of being a sort of gloss on Mackail’s biography, with 
which rt should go; fully documented. Price 50 cts. 
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Harriette 


HE REGIONAL FLAVOR which marks the books 

of Harriette Arnow (pronounced Are-no) is 
drawn from her heritage of five generations of 
Kentucky ancestors. Since early youth the author 
of The Dollmaker, acclaimed as one of the out- 
standing novels of 1954, has wanted to write or 
tell stories, a tendency she attributes to her back- 
ground: “My pa to begin with lived only a 
short distance from their childhood homes where 
generations of forebears had lived; this made, I 
think, for a great richness of tradition and legend; 
both grandmothers were good storytellers and 
were full of hand-me-down stories, some going 
back to the Revolution. The Civil War had raged 
through the country of the Cumberland; from this 
war alone were volumes of stories, for in that 


section it was less a war between the states than a. 


war between neighbors and even kin. There were 
stories about the War of 1812, and more about 
Indians.” 

Harriette Louisa Simpson was born in Wayne 
County, Kentucky, July 7, 1908, the daughter of 
Elias Thomas Sim and Mollie Jane ,ndvew b 
Simpson, both descended from old Kentucky 
settlers, including Revolutionary soldiers from 
Virginia and North Carolina, The Simpson chil- 
dren—five girls and a boy—attended grade and 
high school in Burnside, though the family lived 
far enough from town for the solitude Mrs, Simp- 
son desired. Young Harriette found story material 
as she wandered or played in the woods or 
watched the nearby river. 

Soon reading began to interest her more than 
the countryside. Her parents, both teachers, had 
been guided by McGuftey in their choice of books, 
and she became well read in the standard English 
and American novelists, and especially in poetry, 
which she memorized copiously. 

At college (Berea and the University of Louis- 
ville) she majored in science and earned a B.S. 
degree; many of her extracurricular hours, how- 
ever, were spent in such nonscientific activities as 
writing poetry, grading English papers, and be- 
longing to a literary society. Then, having “fallen 
in love with mathematics, feeling that it might be 
a better language than mere words,” she went on 
to graduate study; but by the time she reached 
integral calculus, her mind turned once more to 
poetry. 

For several years she taught school in Kentucky, 
unti! the compulsion to write proved too strong. 
In 1934 she went to Cincinnati, where she devoted 
herself to reading and writing, taking jobs—typ- 
ing, cashiering, waitressing—only “to pay the rent 
and eat.” Her first publications were magazine 
stories (the earliest ones appeared in “little maga- 
zines”) and a novel with a Kentucky background, 
Mountain Path, which was highly praised by re- 
viewers when it was published in 1936, In her 
work, which includes stories and reviews in the 
Southern Review, the Atlantic Monthly, Esquire, 
and the Saturday Review, she has been encouraged 
and influenced by magazine and book editors— 
Robert Penn Warren, Edward Weeks, Harold 
Strauss, Granville Hicks—and by her publishers. 

Hunter's Horn, a 1949 best seller and Fiction 
Book Club selection, was a critical success as well, 
and was translated into several foreign languages. 
This tale of a poor farm family and the relentless 
pursuit of a predatory fox impressed Harold 
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Preece, commenting in The Churchman, as ‘‘a pas- 
toral of the Kentucky hills and one of the finest 
gtass roots novels . . . in many a year.” Realistic, 
earthy, yet tender and poetic, reviewers found the 
book—a portrait of an isolated, primitive commu- 
nity, but a portrait universal in appeal. 

Even greater was the critics’ enthusiasm for The 
Dollmaker, the story of Gertie Nevels’ struggle to 
maintain the values she has brought from the Ken- 
tucky mountains to a sordid housing project in 
wartime Detroit. Harnett T. Kane, in the New 
York Times Book Review, pronounced the novel 
a masterwork of power and compassion, a superb 
book of unforgettable strength and “glowing rich- 
ness of character and scene.” 

In 1939 Harriette Simpson married Harold B. 
Arnow, now a Detroit Times reporter. They 
lived first on a farm in the Cumberland National 
Forest, working as writers and farmers, and then, 
during the war, in Detroit. (Mrs. Arnow has used 
both locales in her novels and is now writing a 
nonfictional book about the Cumberland River.) 
Their present home is near Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
They have a twelve-year-old daughter and a seven- 
year-old son. Since her marriage Mrs. Arnow has 
combined authorship with her main occupation, 
“housewifery,” explaining that she must steal time 
for writing (often between four and seven in the 
morning) from marketing, cooking, canning, sew- 
ing, gardening, caring for pets, attending PTA 
meetings, and helping in Girl Scout work. 

Mrs. Arnow attends the Disciples of Christ 
Church (Campbellites). She is a Democrat and a 
member of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion and the American Civil Liberties Union. 

In her busy life reading still plays an important 
part. “Authors are like people,” she believes. 
“We turn to them at different times; while living 
in a crowded section of Detroit, I found myself 
always picking up Thoreau—the woods, I guess.” 
Other favorites, too, classics of prose and poetry, 
she reads over and over, and “will go back to 
again.” RuTH ULMAN 
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NEW Hanp o% Books FOR EARLY FALL 


FORERUNNERS TO EVEREST 


The Story of the Two 
Swiss Expeditions of 1952 


/ 
By RENE DITTERT, GABRIEL CHEVALLEY 
and RAYMOND LAMBERT 


Readers of Annapurna and The Conquest of 
Everest will be thrilled by this story of the 
heroes whose almost successful attempts on 
Everest blazed the way to the top. 24 pages 
of magnificent photographs, color frontispiece, 
9 maps and sketches. Published. $4.00 


YOUR DEAFNESS IS NOT YOU 
By GRACE E. BARSTOW MURPHY 


The inspiring, high-spirited, personal story 
of how the author, wife of the famous 
ornithologist Robert Cushman Murphy, sur- 
mounted the handicap of deafness to live a 
full, purposeful life. Published. $2.75 


THE COMING OF THE 
REVOLUTION: 1763-1775 


By LAWRENCE HENRY GIPSON 
(Lehigh University) 


In this book the pre-eminent authority on 
the subject re-examines the causes of the 
great war for independence. A new volume 
in The NEW American Nation Series. With 
16 pages of illustrations and maps. October 6. 

$5.00 


THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 
ON THE EVE OF 
COLONIZATION: 1603-1630 


By WALLACE NOTESTEIN 
(Yale University) 


An unrivalled scholar of the 17th century 
weaves a colorful tapestry of English society 
and government on the eve of the great 
migration to America. 16 pages of illustra- 
tions and maps. October 6. $5.00 


GROUP ACTIVITIES 
FOR CHURCH WOMEN 


By JANE KIRK 


This useful companion volume to the author’s 
Projects that Pay deals with all aspects of 
church work other than fund-raising. J/lus- 
trated with 7 “how-to” line drawings. In- 
dexed. Published. $3.00 


MAN AGAINST NATURE 
Edited by CHARLES NEIDER 


47 of the greatest tales of true adventure 
and exploration by Lindbergh, Francis Park- 
man, Thor Heyerdahl, Herzog, Cousteau, 
Robert E. Peary, James Ramsey Ullman, 
Hemingway and others. Maps and charts. 
Published. $5.00 


THE TREASON 
OF THE PEOPLE 


By FERDINAND LUNDBERG 


Author of America’s Sixty Families. A 
shocking and no-holds-barred study of how 
American citizens have failed and are failing 
to make democracy real. Published. $4.50 


ANIMALS, MEN AND MYTHS 
By RICHARD LEWINSON 


“A wonderfully informai history of this rest- 
less planet’s beasts, birds and other in- 
habitants in the course of the last few 
million years . . . astounding and entertain- 
ing.”"—CHARLES POORE, N.Y. Times. 
Lavishly Illustrated. Published. $5.00 


INTRODUCTION 
TO THE THEATRE 


By FRANK M. WHITING 


“A remarkably complete, accurate and illu- 
minating account of every phase of the 
theatre’s development from the first trage- 
dians to our contemporary playwrights in- 
cluding directing, acting, designing, 
costuming and lighting a production today.” 
—LEE SIMONSON. With 60 large drawings 
and 64 pages of photographs. Indexed. Pub- 
lished. $6.00 


THE WORLD'S 
GREAT BRIDGES 


Sy H. SHIRLEY SMITH 


A popularly written book by a leading en- 
gineer—highlighting the romance and excite- 
ment of bridge-building from the great 
Roman viaducts to the Golden Gate. With 
43 photographs and 24 line drawings. Pub- 
lished. $3.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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Hammond 


HHREE YEARS AGO, May Lamberton Becker, in 

her New York Herald Tribune department, 
The Reader's Guide, printed several columns of 
suggestions from readers for a list of books of 
“high adventure,” recent publications worthy to be 
considered with those of John Buchan. “Everything 
that Hammond Innes ever wrote,” was one such 
suggestion. Innes has also been called “the best 
contemporary writer of the adventure story.” 

He was born Ralph Hammond Innes at Hor- 
sham, England—the Shelley neighborhood-——July 
15, 1913. His father, William Hammond Innes, a 
bank manager, was a descendant of the Scots clan 
of Innes, the smallest clan in Scotland. His 
mother was Dora Beatrice (Crisford) Hammond 
Innes. Innes’ early years were spent in small 
Hampshire towns, and he graduated from Cran- 
brook School into a depression in 1931. A 
schoolmaster for exactly one term, in 1932 Innes be- 
came leader writer and industrial correspondent for 
the Financial News, learning to write compressed 
and forceful sentences under the direction of 
Maurice Green, now city editor of London Times. 
In 1934, his first novel, The Doppelganger, was 
published by Herbert Jenkins. This, and three 
other novels, earned him about £120. In 1936 
Innes married Dorothy Mary Lang, a repertory 
actress, now a playwright, who is a descendant of 
Andrew Lang. He published Wreckers Must 
Breathe and The Trojan Horse before he joined 
up with the Royal Artillery in 1940 and became 
Gunner Innes, helping defend the badly blitzed 
fighter aerodrome of Kenley during the Battle of 
Britain. During an early watch of 2 to 4 A.M., he 
wrote the novel Attack Alarm (1942), which, seri- 
alized in the Saturday Evening Post, enthralled 
Americans and gratified the New York office of the 
British Ministry of Information. It was ‘‘a genuine 
thriller of action and suspense, of plot and intrigue, 
of spies and fifth columnists,” said David Tilden 
in the New York Herald Tribune. 

For the next four years Major Innes—as he then 
became—was busy with the Eighth Army, taking 
part in the Sicily landings, being hospitalized, and 
then working with the Mediterranean group of 
army newspaptrs directed by Hugh Cudlipp, of the 
Sunday Pictorial. He edited the Florence edition, 
covered the invasion of Southern France, and wrote 
Dead and Alive, a novel about his experiences 
helping break up networks of black markets and 
gangs of counterfeiters in Rome and Naples. At 
Cortina, Innes took a brief, hard course in skiing; 
when he returned to England to a thatched cottage 
in Aldbourne, Wiltshire, he put this to good use in 
another successful thriller, The Lonely Skier 
(1947), titled Fire in the Snow in the United 
States. The New York Times thought it a fine 
example of “the top-drawer British psycho-thriller,” 
and the late Will Cuppy called the book “‘fast, 
exciting and likeable.” For Gale Warning (1948) 
—serialized in England by the B.B.C. and in Amer- 
ica in the Post—Innes drew on his memories of 
freighters and convoys in the Mediterranean. Wil- 
liam Weber in the Saturday Review of Literature 
called this tale of piracy and adventure “‘first-class.” 

Before writing The Killer Mine (1949) Innes 
went down a Cornish tin mine to the 1,400 fathom 
level. The New Yorker thought this tale of liquor- 
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Erich Hartmann 


HAMMOND INNES 


running “aimed—-and rather successfully, too—at 
admirers of the grim and atmospheric.” In Cocos 
Bay (1950), a story for boys, fifteen-year-old 
Johnny Keverne goes exploring on an island off 
the coast of Costa Rica. The Survivors (1950) was 
a novel of a whaling expedition undergoing ship- 
wreck and hardship in the Antarctic. Critics had 
many reservations about Angry Mountain (1951); 
the late Lisle Bell thought it almost a caricature 
of the Innes-style thriller. Its quick successor, Air 
Bridge, showed two ill-assorted men working on a 
fuel-saving engine for the Berlin air-lift. ‘‘Mr. 
Innes is a whale of a writer,” said Rex Lardner 
in the New York Times. Canada is the setting of 
Campbell's Kingdom (1952), which, James Sandoe 
wrote, was managed “with very considerable skill, 
silkily but with vigor.” 

To write The Naked Land (1954), a novel of 
adventure, Mr. Innes and his wife spent the winter 
of 1951-1952 in Morocco, “‘chiefly south of the 
Atlas Mountains in the ‘Zone of Insecurity,’ living 
in the French beau geste forts and <caveling down 
into the Sahara.” They traveled recently all along 
the Russian frontier of Norway, commissioned by 
the American magazine Holiday, which also sent 
them on a tour of the Trucial Coast, often referred 
to as “The Pirate Coast.’ Innes also has covered 
“the Oman coast, all the islands off, the more 
inaccessible oil survey expeditions, and the whole 
of the Hadhramant—the valley with the skyscraper 
cities, previously chiefly covered by Freya Stark.” 
His chief recreation is yachting and ocean racing, 
sailing his own 10-ton ocean racer, Triune of Troy. 
Brown-eyed, with thinning brown hair, the writer 
stands 5 feet 8 inches and weighs about 170 
pounds, He has a house, Ayres End, in the old 
weaving village of Kersey, Suffolk. 


EARLE F. WALBRIDGE 
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A GUIDE TO MODERN 
MANAGEMENT METHODS 


By PERRIN STRYKER and the 
EDITORS OF FORTUNE. Ready. $3.50 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE BOOK 
FOR EXPECTANT MOTHERS 
Edited by ADELINE BULLOCK, R.N. Ready. $3.75 
IMPROVE YOUR HOME 

WITH BUILT-INS 


By ROBERT SCHARFF. 


LORD GRIZZLY 


By FREDERICK F. MANFRED. Ready. $3.75(F) 
ADVENTURES IN 
WATERCOLOR PAINTING 


By PAUL MONTGOMERY. Ready $3.50 


GRIN AND BEAR IT 


By GEORGE LICHTY. Ready. $1.50 


ADVENTURE IN FREEDOM 


By OSCAR HANDLIN. September 13. $3.75 


JOAN OF ARC 


By LUCIEN FABRE. 
THE LIFE OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
By STEFAN LORANT. September 27. $3.50 


HOW TO KNOW THE 
MINERALS AND ROCKS 


By RICHARD M. PEARL. September 27. $3.50 


INDIANS OF THE PLAINS 


By ROBERT H. LOWIE. September 28. $4.75 


LIGHT ARMOUR 


By RICHARD ARMOUR. September 28. $2.75 
AMPHIBIANS AND REPTILES 
OF WESTERN 

NORTH AMERICA 

By ROBERT C. STEBBINS. September 28. $8.50 
ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK OF 
CHILD CARE 


By WAVA McCULLOUGH. September 28. $4.00 


SOUTH AFRICA 


From the Sahara Desert to Capetown 
Edited by DORE OGRIZEK. September 28. $6.50 


MacARTHUR: 1941-1951 


By MAJ. GEN. CHARLES A. WILLOUGHBY 
and JOHN CHAMBERLAIN. September 29. $6.00 


F — Fiction 


Ready. $4.95 


September 20. $5.00 


— 








OSLO INTRIGUE 


By HELEN ASTRUP 
and B. L. JACOT. October 13. $3.50 


EXPLORING MARS 
By ROBERT S. RICHARDSON. October 13. $4.00 


PAGANINI 

By RENEE DE SAUSSINE. October 14. $4.50 
GOLDEN MOMENTS OF 
RELIGIOUS INSPIRATION 


A Treasury of Faith from the Christian Herald 
Edited by RUTH M. ELMQUIST. October 14. $3.75 
THE PRAYERS 


OF PETER MARSHALL 
Edited, with an Introduction by 
CATHERINE MARSHALL. October 21. $3.00 


THE FLOWERING CACTUS 


Edited by RAYMOND CARLSON. 
October 26. $7.50 


K 2, THE SAVAGE MOUNTAIN 


By CHARLES S. HOUSTON, M.D. and 
ROBERT H. BATES. October 27. $4.75 


AMERICA’S MUSIC 


From the Pilgrims to the Present 
By GILBERT CHASE. October 27. $7.50 


LIFE iS WORTH LIVING 
Second Series 
By FULTON J. SHEEN. October 28. $3.75 


THE DILWORTH STORY 


By FRANKLIN M. RECK. October. $3.00 
THE COLUMBUS ATLAS 
By JOHN BARTHOLOMEW. October. $9.50 


OUR FASCINATING WEATHER 


By DR. GEORGE H. T. KIMBLE. 
November 16. $4.50 


THE CATHOLIC SHRINES 
OF EUROPE 


By MSGR. JOHN K. CARTWRIGHT. 
November 17. $5.00 


JANE’S FIGHTING SHIPS: 
1954-1955 


Edited by RAYMOND BLACKMAN. 
November 30. $23.00 


JANE’S ALL THE WORLD'S 
AIRCRAFT: 1954-1955 


Edited by LEONARD BRIDGMAN. 
November 30. $23.00 


Publication dates and prices are tentative 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., NEW YORK 


—- 
—— 
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MERICANA — 


It's easy to understand why teachers and librarians 
everywhere prefer The Encyclopedia AMERICANA! 
American in point of view . . . universal in scope .. . 
this fine encyclopedia provides schools and libraries 
with easy-to-understand, comprehensive information 
students need to meet the exacting demands of modern 
education. 


Intensive revision over the past five years under an 
imaginative and forceful editorial policy has resulted 
in more than 20,000 completely reset pages . . . many 
NEW, easy-to-read maps . . . comprehensive bibliogra- 
phies and glossaries of technical terms .. . and more 
than 2,000 NEW pages of superb illustrations, many 
in full color. 


Three thousand NEW articles have been added, includ- 
ing an illustrated series of 15 articles on Plants and 
Plant Science; an outstanding 268-page article on the 
United States; fascinating new studies on Mexico, 
Korea, Spain and South Africa. Hundreds of NEW 
biographies of prominent living people; thousands of 
NEW census entries; unique features such as the 
“Stories of the Centuries,” all combine to make the 
1954 edition the best in AMERICANA’s, 125-year 
history! 


Send for your complimentary copy of our 36-page 
iliustrated booklet. Write for it today! Dept. 101 
School and Library Div., Americana Corporation. 


Wf: Americana Corporation - 2 West 45 Street + New York 36, N. Y. 
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VAN NOSTRAND 


Plan Now 
For Ghristmas with... 


CHRISTMAS LIGHTING 
AND DECORATING FOR 
THE HOME (INDOORS-OUTDOORS) 


by Theodore Saros 


AB uniave book of Christmas ideas the 
whole family will enjoy. Plenty of 
helpful projects, instructions on materi- 
als, equipment, principles, of good 
design. Includes floodlighting, treelight- 
ing, spotlighting, outdoor photography, 
contest hints, Santa and his reindeer, 
unusual interior treatments, the Christ- 
mas tree, gift wrapping and cards. 


vr library and branch needs this 
one. Order direct or through your , 
jobber now. - 


160pp. over 100 illustrations, $1.95 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, Inc. 


250 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 

















‘ brary Peeve 
KEEP PAMPHLETS, BOOKLETS, MAGAZINES, 
LOOSE MATERIALS, IN GOOD CONDITION 
Save Binding Costs 


Full range of 5 sizes ranging from 10"x7"x 


4" to 164%4"x11%4’"x3". Heavy cardboard 

construction, with reinforced corners, green 

vellum fronts, leather pull, and labeled for 

contents indication. Standard equipment 
for any library! 

Card Index trays (heavy cardboard) in 

four sizes, as well as wood end vertical file 

boxes, are also a part of the Apex 

line of librar Seat Write 

today for complete descriptive folder. 


@X paper BOX CORPORATION 











311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Eprror's Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 





Comics and Conferences 


To the Editor: 


This is to tell you that I liked your editorial in 
the June issue of the Bulletin in which you discuss 
the subject of Comic Books. I am increasingly of 
the opinion that we have been too neutral! about 
this subject and that it is time that the profession 
took a positive position on this matter. I am glad 
you are bringing your weight to bear on this 
problem. 

I thoroughly enjoyed the account of the 1908 
Minneapolis Conference as reported by Sarah Wal- 
lace. I must confess however, that I was a little 
appalled at the amount of time that the library 
leaders of the day spent on books, Can you im- 
agine hearing Tessa Kelso discuss Henry James’ 
The Awkward Age and William Warner Bishop 
talk about Demosthenes’ Oration on the Crown? 
I rejoice that we have left such nonsense behind us 
and that we now devote our time exclusively to 
more important matters like federal aid to libra- 
ries, job classification and pay plans, photocharg- 
ing, and the like. 

Rocer H. McDonouGu, Director 
State Library 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Remedial Reading 


To the Editor: 


Thanks, thanks, for perceiving the significance 
to every librarian of understanding something of 
the problems of teaching reading, and getting hold 
of such an extra fine article as Miss Massingill’s 
{Remedial Reading and the Public Library,” June 
1954 Wilson Library Bulletin} with its lists. 
Sooner we get in there and support our teachers, 
sooner we'll have more and better reading and stop 
librarians’ crying “Why don’t they take the curse 
off of reading?”’! 

JosePH L. WHEELER 
Library Consultant 
Benson, Vermont 


Ellen MacGregor Memorial 


As a tribute to the memory of Ellen MacGregor, 
author of the Miss Pickerell books, her fellow 
members of the Chicago Children’s Reading Round 
Table have made up a collection of thirty-seven of 
the best books of fantasy and humor for the eight- 
to twelve-year-olds. The books will be presented 
to the Public Library of Kent, Washington, where 
Ellen MacGregor was brought up and where her 
mother founded the Kent Library and long served 
as its librarian. 
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To the Editor: 

I was shocked to read of the death of Ellen 
MacGregor. In spite of the fact that I had not met 
her, and that our friendship was entirely by letter, 
I feel that I have lost a dear friend. 

I corresponded with Miss MacGregor when I 
was working on her biography for the April Wil- 
son Library Bulletin. Her reasons for becomin 
librarian, her interest in science fiction, the fact 
that she enjoyed reading books of whimsey such 
as the Peterkin Papers prompted me to write to 
her. In addition, as I Rael her Miss Pickerell 
books as delightful as do our young patrons, I 
wished to send her two of them to autograph for 
me and for my nephew. 

Her reply was not only prompt but charming. 
She wrote of her feeling about science fiction, “It’s 
such a satisfying form of literature, isn’t it! And 
interesting, that being scientifically logical actually 
frees our imaginations, rather than acting as a con- 
straint. Of course my preference is for the scien- 
tific fantasy. . . . Stories like that are so refresh- 
ing with their combination of delightful absurdity 
and utter logic, aren’t they?” And, not waiting for 
me to send the books to autograph, she sent two to 
me directly, one autographed for my nephew, the 
other with the inscription, “With thanks for being 
my Wilson Library Bulletin biographer.” 

I was a little embarrassed at such a gift, so sent 
her a box of Florida candied fruit with an invita- 
tion to come to Miami when she could. ... Be- 
fore the package could have reached her, Miss 
MacGregor sent me a telegrom announcing that 
Miss Pickerell Goes to the Arctic had just been 
made a Junior Literary Guild selection. In the let- 
ter that followed, she apologized for sending me 
new material for the biography which I had just 
finished—“I do hope you didn't feel any compul- 
sion to rewrite or add, if the article was already 
done. I just thought I'd let you have the informa- 
tion—which came to me the morning I wired you 
—in case you did want to use it.” I genuinely 
appreciated her thoughtfulness for this informa- 
tion allowed me to write a more complete biogra- 
phy. I did not realize that all of this time she was 
very ill! 

Ellen MacGregor was an understanding, kind, 
friendly, intelligent woman with a fine sense of 
humor and a fertile imagination. More than that, 
she could write and planned to go into the adult 
fiction field. The depth and breadth of her talents 
had been no more than tapped; there is no telling 
what excellent writing lay ahead of her. Not only 
the children who love the scientific fantasy of the 
Miss Pickerell books have experienced the loss, but 
the adults who were soon to be able to enjoy the 
product of Ellen MacGregor’s fresh and lively 
imagination. 

HELGA H. Eason, Head 
Department of Community Relations 
Miami, Florida, Public Library 


Mr. Dane Overboard ? 


To the Editor: 

I had not read Richard C. Dahl's article in the 
March issue of the Wilson Library Bulletin en- 
titled, “The Merchandising Function of the Li- 
brary” until I came across Chase Dane’s polemic in 
the May issue entitled, “No, No, Mr. Carnegie!” 
After reading Mr. Dane's article I hastened to look 

(Continued on page 28) 
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ADJUSTING 
NON-SWAY BASE 


New tubular stéel leg-base adjusts 
rapidly to desired eye height from 
floor, holding your PEGBOARD 
rigid and secure. Removable 
A-base can also be used as PEG- 
BOARD table stand. 
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NEW ADJUSTO-RACKS 
New twin racks are the first to 
hold any size book — any size 
leaflet! Two types for your 
PEGBOARD. 


CLEVER NEW PANEL PEGS 
Strong, firm-seating wood 
Panel Pegs hold papers, - 


signs securely by the edge 


on girs PEGBOARD. 
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‘* Does Your Library have a 


Speech Department? 


Vital Speeches 
of the Day 


gives the complete text of the best ex- 
pressions of contemporary thought at a 
very nominal cost. 


THOUGHTS 
T j ON 
0 a § PROBLEMS 
BY 
AUTHORITIES 
Recommended in 


Magazines for School Libraries 
Periodicals for Small and Medium 
Sized Libraries 


Indexed in the "Reader's Guide" 
since 1935 


Issued Ist and 15th each month 


One year $6.00 Two years $11.00 
9 months $5.00 


Sample copy on request 


VITAL SPEECHES 


33 West 42nd Street New York 36 
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Sources of Information 
And Unusual Services 
3rd Edition, 1954-55. 
Completely Revised 
Arranged by subject, Sources of 
Information is a guide to 590 selected 
organizations and agencies having in- 
formation of general and nationwide 
interest. It summarizes the scope of 
the activities of these organizations, 
lists more than 250 free and nominally 
priced pamphlets and other selected 
publications, and gives sources of 
thousands of others. Almost every 
conceivable kind of information of 
general interest may be obtained from 
the sources listed. 


The guide includes over a hundred 
organizations and firms which render 
a variety of unique or little-known 
services—Will be sent on approval, 
if desired. Priced at $2.00. 


Informational Directory Co. 
200 West 57 St. 


New York 19, N.Y. 
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up the March issue to see how terrible Mr. Dahl 
had been. Mr. Dane's use of the work “huckster” 
in several places in his — had me intrigued. 
I tho Dahl certainly would recommend 
that all standards be dropped and that librarians 
push substandard titles just for the sake of circu- 
lation, 

So what did I find “owes I read ao Dahl's 
article? He was against dum ne tame ets in a 
pile on a table. He thought “hey ‘sho uld be dis- 
an ae attractively. He was against new books 

ip oat ode in locked cases so that they could 
not examined. He was for seplegs of new 
books on open shelves. He was for good, “taste- 
ful” interior displays properly located. He thought 
that such displays should be near exits and en- 
trances where people would be most likely to see 
them. He believed that libraries should consider 
using public book jacket covers on their books in- 
stead of displaying books in their solemn and for- 
bidding cloth covers. For the life of me, I cannot 
find any evidence of hucksterism in such recom- 
mendations. 

While Mr. Dahl does onpuest that good dis- 
plays are likely to increase k circulation and 
while he does mention fiction and mysteries and 
westerns, periodicals and newspapers, I do not see 
where he has committed himself to the “cheap” 
and “tawdry.” I believe that librarians do all] that 
they can to arouse public interest in books that 
provide thinking and that disseminate knowledge. 
These are the kind of books that I think libraries 
could well display attractively at entrances and 
exits to encourage the busy man and woman to 
stop and see how interesting they can be. Perhaps 
then sorne of our patrons will not take the line of 
least resistance to the mystery or the western sec- 
tions. A good chectinael or informative book is 
an interesting book, as those who open the covers 
will find. 

Mr. Dane says, “‘to sell knowledge you provide 
a service, you don’t sell a product.” I ask Mr. 
Dane this question: What is a book: a service or 
a product? Many people use the public libraries 
and do not ask librarians for any of their personal 
services. Those people very often select books on 
a very casual basis. We have a responsibility as 
librarians and educators to encourage these casual 
readers to try the thought-provoking books when- 
ever we can. sapeang displays are a way of 
doing it. I think that Mr. Dane has gone over- 
board in his concern and I fail to find where he 
has suggested any constructive course for librarians 
to follow. 

HaroLp S. HACKER, Director 
Rochester, New York, Public Library 


To the Editor: 

I was very pleased to learn that others feel the 
way I do on the matter of overemphasizing the 
public relations function of the library. Mr. Dane's 
article, “No, No! Mr. Carnegie!” should stimulate 
debate in this sensitive area. Publicizing the serv- 
ices of the library is one thing, but an attempt to 
emulate the sales practices of the advertising world 
in our day-to-day contact with the public is quite 
another. 

I feel that we can best fulfill our function if we 
underplay our role as intermediary between book 
and patron. Librarians have come to occupy a 
unique function in his era of mass communication; 
we can still reach our patrons on an individual 
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basis. We can become interested in them, learn 
their interests, and cater to their tastes as indi- 
viduals, not as an indifferent audience somewhere 
“out there.”” If we allow this intimacy to be sub- 
merged in a wave of high pressure salesmanship, 
we may sell ourselves out Hs our reason for being. 
LAURENCE GorDON, Librarian 
Cranford, New Jersey, Public Schools 


Helen Carpenter Memorial 


The establishment of a memorial scholarship ir. 
honor of Helen S. Carpenter has been announced 
by the New York City School Librarians Associa- 
tion. The purpose of this scholarship is to pro- 
vide professional training for librarians through a 
revolving loan fund. By means of this fund, the 
association plans to extend financial assistance to 
persons interested in preparing themselves for a 
career in library work. 

Helen Carpenter served the New York City 
school libraries for many years as librarian, super- 
visor, and acting director of school library service. 
She was a graduate of Vassar College, the Albany 
Library School, and received her master’s degree 
from Columbia University. Before coming to the 
public schools, she was associated with The H. W. 
Wilson Company. She began her school career as 
a library assistant at Julia Richman High School 
in 1924. She died June 5,1953 at her home in 
Lake Packanack, New Jersey. 

The association has set $3,000 as its goal for 
this year and is appealing to all the friends of 
Helen Carpenter to send their contributions to 
Martin Rossoff, Treasurer, James Madison High 
School, 3787 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn 29, New 
York. 


asker es cai 


Information 


Please 





To the Editor: 

The pin which is pictured here was given to me 
by Isabel Ely Lord, who served as librarian of the 
Pratt Institute Free Library from 1905 to 1910. 
Miss Lord told me that it was supposed to be 
worn by members, but when I wore it at the 
Minneapolis ALA conference, no one could recog- 
nize it. 

_ The “L” on the pin is in blue. The rest of the 
pin is in gold. Can any of your readers give 
further identification? 

WAYNE SHIRLEY, Dean and Librarian 
Pratt Institute Library School 
Brooklyn, New York 


Toe, Oe. .'s 


To the Editor: 


The “Fulbright Family in England” by N. 
Orwin Rush in your May number amused me very 
much. It is perfectly true that many things about 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Pity the other publishers. We’re 
bringing out WINGED VICTORY. 
Packeted in the novel: (rear com- 
partment) a flavorful suspense 
story; (front compartment, and 
tucked in around the sides) college- 
course capsules for non-collegians; 
travel-pellets, attractively sweeten- 
ed, from Paris, London, The Hague, 
and Penzance; some slightly bitter 
but salubrious pills of political sci- 
ence; and an attractive array of 
mental vitamins and minerals—for 
“bachelors,” masters, and perhaps 
even Ph.Ds. There is a surprise 
package unearthed from the Middle 
Ages, the contents of which we re- 
fuse to divulge. The book is for 
decent readers and, it is expected, 
for September delivery. 352 pages, 
hard covers. A portion of the jacket 
will be worth framing. (To retail 
at $3.85 or better)... 


MANN PUBLISHERS, 


100 Bowers Street, Jersey City 7, N. J. 








AMERICANA 
BASIC WESTERN CLASSICS 
Deluxe Limited Editions 
FACSIMILE REPRINTS. BY LONG'S 
Write for List 


WE ALSO BUY AND 
SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 








be 
F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 


NEW BIOGRAPHY CATALOG 


Over 60 Pages—3500 Titles—Now Ready 
Mailed Free on Request 
Also 50 other Free Catalogs issued. Many “out of 
print” titles. An opportunity and savings for your 
Library. 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 


Y cOLLEGE BOOK CO. 
OHIO 





COLUMBUS 1, 


29 
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demonstration in your office 














































3 copies of any letter on your 
desk...made in 1 minute on non-sensitized 
paper...for less than 4¢ a copy 


You'll see how easily it’s done with the Kodak 
Verifax Printer—a completely new type of 
copier —distributed nationally by Recordak. 
Your local Recordak representative will show 
you how anyone in your office can copy your rec- 
ords on non-sensitized paper—instead of specially 
treated papers; and get 3 or more copies—instead 
of 1—from each sheet of matrix paper. No adjust- 
ment in your present room lighting is required. 
Your savings in retyping costs, alone, will soon 
exceed the low price— $240. of 


CZ=> copying saves 


wherever there’s paper work ... 

let your local Recordak representative show you 
how. Prompt service from any one 
of Recordak’s 29 offices! 
---——=—-MAIL COUPON TODAY--—— 

Recordak Corporation 

444 Madison Avenue 

New York 22, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free Verifax folder 
and address of nearest Recordak office. 





R-28 
Name 








Company 
Address 
City 





State 


SRECORORK 


Price quoted is subject to change without notice. 
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(Continued from page 29) 
English libraries strike you as odd and antiquated, 
but I always found that there was somebody some- 
where who could get you what you wanted even if 
you were baffled by the catalog. 

And I must rush to the defence of the British 
Museum. It is true that the service is extremely 
slow compared to a good reference library here, 
but that isn’t the kind of library it is. I remember 
dropping in once to get an address in the Canadian 
Almanac, and going away baffled and frustrated 
after an hour or so still without the information, 
but that isn’t the way to use the B.M. When you 
are working there every day, you fill out a number 
of slips and leave them at night. When you arrive 
in the morning there are your books. If you want 
*o keep them for another day, you put a slip in 
and there they are for you again the next morning. 
Except for the fact that the air was so bad that you 
had to go out for tea or a cigarette at regular in- 
tervals, I found it a most delightful place to work. 
When you understand the rules on which the 
catalog is made, it is a marvelous instrument of 
scholarship. So please don’t make any slighting 
remarks about the B.M. when I am around. 
Frepa F. WaLpon, Chief Librarian 

Hamilton, Canada, Public Library 


Film Survey 


The Educational Film Library Association has 
set up a small committee to inquire into commu- 
nity services and needs for 16mm films. An infor- 
mal survey will cover public libraries, schools, 
museums, and other agencies that collect and lend 
nontheatrical films. A questionnaire for librarians; 
has been mailed to a list of 191 public libraries 
known to be offering some type of film service. 
Any library that has not received a questionnaire 
but wishes to share in this project is urged to 
write to the E.F.L.A. secretary, Mary Louise Alex- 
ander, addressing her at the Ferguson Library, 
Stamford, Connecticut. 


At the Lighthouse 


To the Editor: 

One of my professional ambitions has been to 
visit The H. W. Wilson Company. 

I enjoyed my recent visit at the “Lighthouse’’ 
and wish to thank you and your staff for the pleas- 
ant and gracious hospitality. Now, I am more 
impressed than ever with the great work that The 
H. W. Wilson Company is doing for the “World 
of Books.” 

FREDERICK WEZEMAN, Librarian 
Oak Park, Illinois, Public Library 


Excuse It, Please 
To the Editor: 

It has been pointed out to me that I erroneously 
referred to Silver as a dog in my article in the 
Bulletin’s April issue, “Books for Die Kinder.” 
My apologies to both dog and horse lovers. 

Both Silver, the horse, and Silver Chief, the dog, 
are very popular with German boys and girls. 

AMALIA HARVEY 
U. S. Army Librarian 
Kassel Detachment 
APO 171, New York 
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No more slipping... 


when you use Recordak Photographic Book Charging 
y gra} ging 


What librarian wouldn’t like to shirk the 
slipping operation . . . most tedious library 
chore! 


Recordak Photographic Billing eliminates 
it completely. Books can be returned to the 
shelves immediately after they’re checked in 
because the book card travels with the book. 
Here’s how the system works— 


The librarian, using a Recordak Junior Micro- 
filmer, takes a picture of the book card, borrow- 
er’s card and a pre- 
dated transaction card. 
Presses a button, that’s 
all. Then the borrow- 
er’s card and book 
card are inserted 
in the pocket. 
Thus, when a book 
is returned it is 
already “slipped” 
. . ready for the 
shelves. 


Charging out books this way is up to three 
times faster than the old routine. You'll find to 
your surprise, too, that you can also check in 
books faster . . . check on “overdues”’ faster. 
And the biggest surprise of all—you’ll save up 
to 2¢ per book handled. That’s how libraries 
of every size figure it. 


ry rt 7 


Write today for complete details on the sys- 
tem . . . and the low-cost Recordak Junior 
Microfilmer which makes it practical for every 
library. Imagine—you can rent one for as little 
as $17.50 per month; purchase one for as little 
as $450. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Prices quoted are subject to change without notice. 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
and its library application 

**Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 
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FOR CHILDREN’S READING 





Here are books you'll recommend to chil- 
dren with assurance of the approval of 
both parents and teachers. 


New! BUCKY BUTTON BOOKS—McCall 
Easy-to-read stories 
planned to meet children’s 
interests, abilities and 
needs. The “blue-collar” 
Button family cares more 
for fun than for style, so 
Bucky's life is full of ex- 
citemment and adventure. 

THE BUTTONS AT THE ZOO—Preprimer. .. $1.28 





BUCKY BUTTONS—Prvprimer...........+- 1.28 
BUTTONS AND THE PET PARADE— 
PUM, veces tecccveccesecnsseweseceecese 1.32 


SCIENCE AND CONSERVATION 
New science course for children, by 3 lead- 
ing educators, based on the child's immedi- 
ate environment. Brief, easy to read stories 
emphasize conservation and give simple, 
safe experiments. 


LET’S GO—Preprimer 
Me Gene MNES., GE PO. oe <coscvcrecss $1.28 
LET’S TRY—6 yr. olds—70 color illus., 
pede oth Peds s ame O06 dem 60 604 Ke 1.5 


72 pp. 
Ler’ FIND OUT—6 to 7 yr. mee 
60 


122 color ill., 128pps. ......-.+-s+5. 
LET’S LOOK AROUND—7 to 8 yr. olds 
138 color ill. watt EN  e6444.04 00608 &s 1.72 
LET’S SEE HY—8 to 9 yr. olds— 
100 color ill. oe BE coc seposwcsscece 1.84 


WORLD NEIGHBORS—TODAY 
By Comfort and Bailey 

In today's world, the knowledge of other 
peoples is important. In story form, these 
new books bring the life of far-away people 
to a child’s viewpoint. For 12 to 14 year 
olds. Illustrated in color. 
KISH OF INDIA 

Mysterious India $1.68 
ALPINE PATHS 

Switzerland stories 


FOREST AND FIORDS 


Eeglead today 1.68 


JERRY BOOKS by Florence Battle 


A series of whimsical stories about every 
day happenings that charm the youngsters. 
Graded vocabulary. Illustrated in color. 
JERKY (Preprim $ 


GOES RL IDIN (6 a DUD cebcccncee 1.28 
JERRY GOES TISHING ‘ EE. Keseeagces 1.28 
JERRY ON A PICNIC (7-8 yrs.) New ...... 1.60 
JERRY AT THE CIRCUS is PO FED cccccvcice 1.60 


Complete description of these and many other Good 
Books for Children—science, biography, travel, 
character building, adventure, social studies. 


BECKLEY-CARDY © PUBLISHERS 





1900 N. Narragansett e Chicago 39 
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Three Popular New 
CRAFT BOOKS 


1. CONTEMPORARY 
FURNITURE 
A. F. Bick 


58 easy-to-build woodworking proj- 
ects in contemporary design that will 
help the home craftsmen understand and 
reproduce this “new look” furniture. 
Included are terrace and reading chairs, 
open and closed cabinets, desks and 
tables of many kinds with basic con- 
temporary characteristics. Bills of ma- 
terial, tool and working instructions and 
drawings included for each project. 

$2.75 


2. PLASTICS FOR 
FUN 
A. F. Bick 


A complete, illustrated book on acyrlic 
and polyester plastics for use by ther- 
apists, recreational directors, craft teach- 
ers, hobbyists, etc. Showing how only 
common woodworking tools are needed 
by the craftsmen in plastics, the chap- 
ters cover working plastics by hand and 
by machine, processing, pressing, figure 
carving, and working in heavy dimen- 
sional material. Also includes 54 well 
illustrated projects. $3.25 


3. CRAFTWORK IN 
METAL, WOOD, 
LEATHER, PLASTICS 
Franklin H. Gottshall 


A collection of 39 stimulating project 
ideas that cleverly utilize two or more 
materials to produce unique, especially 
attractive articles. Includes 7 in metal 
with soldering instructions, 18 in a com- 
bination of wood and metal, 5 in leather 
preceded by leathercraft notes, and 9 in 
plastics with special working operations 
and procedures. Profusely illustrated. 

$4.00 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1109 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Check these NEW FALL TITLES from 


LIBRARIANS: 


PAGEANT PRESS, INC. 


OF TIME TO LIVE 


By George and Nora Jorgenson © Young Bob Meridan 
comes home from Korea to die . . . only to be plunged head- 
long into a baffling narcotics case and a romance with lovely 


radio star, Debby Knight. A powerful love story set against 
a background of danger and intrigue. By the authors of “How 


False My Laughter.” 


DOUBLE YOUR INCOME 
Selling Accident and Health 
Insurance 


By Frederick G. Lorimer + “... well- 
written, easy to read, and one of the most 
compact aids published for A&H insurance 
salesmen.’’"—The National Underwriter. Pro- 
vides all the material you need to success- 
fully build and maintain a healthy, growing 
clientele. August $2.50 


RADIO-TV: PERILS TO PROSPERITY 
By Anthony B. Meany « A controver- 


sial FIRST . . . shows how radio and tele- 
vision’s increasing popularity has played 
havoc with our national economy.  Satiric 
illustrations. Sept. $3.00 


TREASURY OF QUOTATIONS 
By Harry E. Gilbert + Ingenious quotes 


on a variety of useful subjects, clearly in- 
dexed for quick reference. A must for the 
busy speaker. Sept. $2.00 


THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 
By Egbert H. Thompson, Sr. ¢ An in- 


spiring and penetrating search for the truths 
embodied in the Holy Scriptures, resulting 
from years of concentrated study of the 
Bible, theology, psychology, and metaphysics. 

Sept. $2.50 


MUSINGS AT EVENTIDE 
By H. E. Nye e« A distinctive group of 
mood poems, outstanding for its unusual 
rhythm and fresh imagery. Sept. $2.00 


Sept. $3.00 


THE BULLFIGHTERS 
By Dorothy Eiland © The dramatic spec- 
tacle of Mexico’s famous Plaza de Toros— 
its violence, its heroism, and its color—com- 
bined with the tragic love of a beautiful 
American girl and a great Spanish matador. 
Sept. $3.00 


THE LOST CITADEL 


By Alexander Mathis « A gripping and 
dramatic novel based on Roanoak—first Eng- 
lish settlement on the land which became 
the United States of America. A convincing 
answer to the mystery of the “Lost Colony.” 

August $4.00 


THE CLUTCHES OF CIRCUMSTANCES 


By Thomas P. Ward « A moving se- 
quel to “The Right To Live.” This is the 
story of Sammy Lomax and his struggles as 
a sensitive Negro fighting for survival in a 
small Southern town. His escape from pov- 
erty and degradation to ultimate happiness 
in the ministry is told with deep under- 
standing. Sept. $3.00 


LIVING IS THE MOST FUN THERE IS 
By Laura Turnidge Harvey « Life as 


seen “through a dog's eyes.” Bon Bon is 
the unusual but likable narrator of this story 
that will appeal not only to children but to 
anyone who has ever owned a dog. 

Sept. $2.00 


LIBRARY DISCOUNT: 20°% 


PAGEANT PRESS, Inc. 





130 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 














Just published! 


EMOTIONS AND 
BODILY CHANGES 
FOURTH EDITION 


with Supplementary Material, Additional 
Bibliography and Analytic Index 


A Survey of Literature 
on Psychosomatic 
Interrelationships, 1910-53 


FLANDERS DUNBAR 
M.D , Med.SeD., Ph.D. 


Enlarged, whole sections comp- 
letely rewritten, the fourth edi- 
tion is essential for all libraries. 


$15.00 


Columbia University Press 
New York 27 

















ARCADIA HOUSE 


Dependable light fiction tor public libraries. 
Cloth bound—and with PLASTI-KLEER* jackets 
September tit'es, ready late August, $2.50 each: 


CASTLE ON THE COAST by Anne T. Brooks 
A wealthy girl meets a poor, and attractive, 
young doctor who hasn’t much use for people 
who have led easy lives. 

PORTRAIT OF TERRY by Phyllis Yahnke 
Everybody in Three Rivers knew about Tony 
Anders’ sour outlook on romance. But Terry 
Lamon thought she could change it. 


A BRIDGE TO HOME by Gay Rutherford 
The old house stood alone, defying the wreck- 
ing crews just as its owner defied progress, and 
the pleas of her young granddaughter 


ARIZONA SADDLES by Brett Austin 
Two waddies arrive in Arizona Territory to the 
tune of gunfire, and are speeded on their way 
by lobos—both animal and human. 

GUN LUCK by Wade Hamilton 
The story of a gambler who knew how to 
handle cards, guns, and women, and who was 
willing to gamble his life. 

MURDER WALKS THE STAIRS by G. Barns 
A delightful young couple meet terrifying ad- 
venture on a Seattle-bound ferry. 

ARCADIA HOUSE, 419 4th Avenue, New York 16 


*Registered Trade Mark. Library Service, Inc, 
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These 





A recording of the coronation of Queen Eliza- 
beth, as recorded by the official BBC tape recorder, 
is being offered for sale at $5.95 to members of 
the English-Speaking Union, 19 East 54th Street, 
New York 22. 


Copies of “Counselor Librarianship: A New 
Departure’ by David K. Maxfield, published as 
number 38 (March 1954) im the series, is avail- 
able free from the editor, Occasional Papers, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School, Urbana. 


The April 1954 issue of The Library Quarterly 
is devoted to the complete proceedings of the 
eighteenth annual conference of the University of 
Chicago Graduate Library School. The conference, 
on the subject of “International Aspects of Libra- 
rianship,”” was held in August 1953. A cloth 
bound edition of the proceedings will also be 
issued by the University of Chicago Press. Copies 
of the April Library Quarterly are available at 
$2.50 from the University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 


“Statistics of Public Library Systems in Cities 
with Population of 50,000 to 99,999: Fiscal Year 
1953,”" a four-page compilation by Mary M. Will- 
hoite, may be ordered free from the Service to 
Libraries Section, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 

Also available is “Statistics of County and Re- 
gional Libraries Serving Populations of 50,000 or 
More: Fiscal year 1953.” 


so 6 
The Library of Congress’ Documents Expediting 
Project Bulletin, in a new form, has been appear- 
ing quarterly since July ist. Inquiries about mem- 
bership, work of the project, or the project Bulletin 
should be addressed to Documents Expediter, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 
s 8 
Available from the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Maryland at $1.15 a copy is Salary Sta- 
tistics of Large Public Libraries, a 20” x 18” chart 
including 1954 salary and 1953 operational statis- 
tics for 26 large public libraries. Address publica- 
tions department. 
s 68 


Publications of the Small Business Administra- 
tion are available to librarians who can pass the 
material along to the small businessman. For infor- 
mation, address Wilford White, Chief, Managerial 
Assistance Division, Office of Information and 
Managerial Assistance, Small Business Adminis- 
tration, Washington 25, D.C. 

so 68 

“Practical Aspects of Photographic Charging’’ 
by Marianna Andres, chief of the circulation de- 
partment of the Evansville, Indiana, Public Li- 
brary, has been published as Occasional Papers 
Number 39 of the University of Illinois Library 
School, Urbana, from which it is free on request. 
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Easy Reading for Adults, a 62-page booklist tool 
for librarians and other educators working with 
adults of limited reading ability, has been issued 
by the New York Public Library. The publication 
is the result of a two-year workshop project under- 
taken by sixty librarians of the circulation depart- 
ment, using the 75-branch system as a testing 
ground. 

Over 300 books are included, annotated and 
classified as to reading difficulty: ‘“‘picture books’’ 
(for the illiterate), ‘very easy,” “easy,"’ ‘‘fairly 
easy,” ‘standard,’ and “fairly difficult.” The book- 
let will be useful with foreign-born readers edu- 
cated in theit own language, native-born adults of 
low literacy, Spanish-speaking migrants, and read- 
ers who need simple introductory material in an 
unfamiliar subject. Entries are indexed by reader 
suitability, subject, author, and title, with each 
volume numbered for easy reference from the in- 
dexes. Easy Reading for Adults may be purchased 
by mail for fifty cents from the New York Public 
Library, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 


18. 
os 8 
The Intellectual Freedom Committee offers its 
Newsletter, formerly sent free, at a yearly subscrip- 
tion rate of $1. Orders should be addressed to 
Paul Bixler, Secretary, Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mitee, Antioch College Library, Yellow Springs, 


Ohio. 

Ss 68 

Living N. J. Authors and Illustrators of Chil- 

dren's Books, compiled in 1954 by the Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young People of the 
New Jersey Library Association may be ordered at 
10c a copy. Send requests and remittance to Edith 
Jennings, Director, Public Library, Lyndhurst, 
New Jersey. 

os 68 


Available at 50 cents a copy from the Council 
on Social Work Education, Inc., 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17, is “Role of the Library in 
Professional Education,” a workshop report in- 
cluding four papers presented at the annual pro- 
gram meeting in Washington, D.C. in January. 
The report of workshop discussion and recommen- 
dations is followed by: “The Use of Library in 
Professional Education and Practice’ by Marion 
Hathway; “The Library in an Integrated Program 
of Social Work Education” by Nathan E. Cohen; 
“Social Work Terminology in Subject Headings’ 
by David Judson Haykin; and “Old Wine in New 
Bottles—The Trend in Social Welfare Headings” 
by Louise Beitzell. 

os 8 


The New York Public Library's Circulation De- 
partment has issued ‘Book Selection Manual,” a 
24-page description of selection and acquisition 
procedures, for the use of the department's staff 
members. Other libraries interested in the manual 
may borrow copies reserved for interlibrary loan. 
Requests should be addressed to the New York 
Public Library, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, 
New York 18. 

Ss 8 


“The Public Fights TY Commercials,” by Ed- 
ward L. Bernays, has been reprinted in four-pages 
from the June 7, 1954 issue of the New Leader. 
The article is available from Mr. Bernays at 26 
East 64th Street, New York 21. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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DEMCO SNAP-OUT GUIDE HEADINGS > 
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They are die-cut, ready to insert! Demco’s , 
new “snap-out’ headings are the most con- _, 
venient, most readable, and most completely = 
up-to-date catalog guide headings available ™ 
to libraries. . 
Low cost sets range from 383 to 5509 5 
headings, plus supplementary Kapsner- - 
compiled Catholic set of 806 headings. . 
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CATALOG GUIDES i 
ee Sx 4 
. e 
— 
= 
mm 
e 
°o 
° 
~ 
+ 
“ 
m 
Angle-set guides have highest readibility! 5 
Demco tabs are pressboard reinforced to the ™ 
top—never break or crack. No rivets to ~ 
catch on cards. Guides are half-cut left, ~ 
right, and center, or full-cut center. 4 
Write for prices and free samples: ed 
. 4 
“ DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES {7% 
> MADISON 1, WIS. - 
ne NEW HAVEN 2, CONN. GS 
> 45° 
S © ON © THE *© DOT SERVICE. . ® 
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By Herman and Nina Schneider 
A completely revised text of this 
basic book that takes the reader on 
a guided tour of water, waste, elec- 
tric, gas, and telephone systems. 
Ages 8-11, 72 pp., side-sewn cloth. 
Sept. $2.00 


Heavy Is A Hippopotamus 
By Miriam Schiein 

A light-hearted introduction to 
the concepts of absolute and relative 
weight. 


Ages 6-9, 40pp., bds. 


A Dangerous Day 
For Mrs. Doodlepunk 
By Dorothy Dodworth 

A fresh and original picture story 
that combines “deadpan” prose 
with “rowdy and real” pictures to 
make for a wonderfully funny book 
that is definitely hard NOT to read. 


Ages 5-8, 48 pp., bds. Sept. $1.50 


William R. Scott, Ine. 


8 West 13th Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 





Sept. $1.75 


EE 





Ml, 
a meill 





Used copies of: 


U.S. CATALOG 1900-1928 
Cc. B. 1. 1928-1932 


We shall be glad to purchase 
any extra copies of these volumes 
you may have. Please let us know 
how many copies you have avail- 
able and their condition. Purchase 
terms will be sent to you immedi- 
ately. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Ave. 
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(Continued from page 35) 

“Business Aids for the Reference Collection” by 
Mary E. Hunt and Mary P. McLean, a four-page 
list of references, has appeared as the June issue 
of Business Literature, published by the Business 
Library, 34 Commerce Street, Newark, New Jer- 
sey. Individual copies are available for 25 cents 
from Marian C. Manley, Business Librarian. 


“The Teacher and the Library’’ by Louise 
Mackassy comprises the spring 1954 issue of “‘As- 
pects of Librarianship,” issued by the Department 
of Library Science of Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio. The paper, mimeographed in ten pages, 
contains a bibliography and 6-page list of book 
selection aids, nonbook materials, microfilms, pho- 
nograph records. It is free upon request to the 
department. 


s 68 

The Junior Members Section of the Ohio Li- 
brary Association announces the publication of a 
cumulative table of contents for the 62 unindexed 
volumes of the Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Quarterly published to date. The cumula- 
tive table of contents contains an entry for each 
important word, thus making a key to the buried 
material in this bulky collection. Commercially 
printed in the size of the quarterly, the cumulative 
table of contents is available at $2.50 per copy 
from Charlotte Leonard, Chairman, Junior Mem- 
bers Section, Ohio Library Association, Dayton 
Public Library, 215 East Third Street, Dayton 2, 


Ohio. 
Ss 68 

The Library Advisory Committee of the United 
States Committee for UN Day has sent to libraries 
throughout the country a special program bulletin, 
Libraries and UN Day, for the toca of UN 
Day on October 24th. Librarians are urged to 
cooperate with other groups on this occasion to 
further understanding of the purposes, principles, 
and the work of the United Nations. Those who 
have not received the bulletin may obtain it from 
the United States Committee for UN Day, 816 
21st Street, N.W., ae a 6, D.C. 


“The Library Program in the Hartford Elemen- 
tary Schools,” a 35-page mimeographed bulletin, 
may be ordered at $1 per copy, plus 25 cents in 
stamps to cover postage, from Katharine H. 
Daniels, Director of Elementary Education, Board 
of Education, 249 High Street, Hartford, Connec- 


ticut. 
Ss 68 
The “Directory of Members of Special Libraries 
Association, Milwaukee Chapter, As of October 1, 
1953" may be ordered at 50 cents plus postage 
from Wilmer H. Baatz, Chief of Processing, Mil- 
waukee Public Library, 814 West Wisconsin 
Avenue, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


Ss 68 
The April-May issue of the Cleveland Public 
Library's Open Shelf, describing the “Live Long 
and Like It Library Club,” is available at ten cents 
per copy from: Gift Section, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, 325 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
s 
“A World of Information,” a 4-page library 
invitation issued by the Oak Park, Illinois, Public 
Library, will be sent to any librarian by Frederick 
Wezeman, Librarian, Oak Park Public Library, on 
receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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Books... and Sewice 
from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of 
specialized library service, is equipped 
to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in 
the handling of Library, School and 
College book orders. 

We welcome your patronage . . . and 
the opportunity to serve you. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


333 E. Ontario St. * Chicago 11, Illinois 
1844 -1954...110 Years of Service 























PROTECT BOOKS FASTER, LONGER 
with Gaylord SPRAYLON 


Clear, Plastic, Protective Spray for Book Covers 






® Colorless, water-resistant, durable @ Dries in 3 minutes @ Flexible, pliable 
—no cracking, “checking” @ Use on covers, spines, posters, maps, music 


OR ie No cc oie ee ae had Pade 64a exe 


Transportation charges paid 


SAVE TIME - - - MAKE FASTER CORRECTIONS 





A 
with Gaglorde 


ELECTRIC ERASER 
Erases Pencil, ink, Print, Typewriting, Spine Lettering 


© Fully Automatic — self-starting, self-stopping ® Just pick it 
up... erase... put it down @ No switch to bother with 
© Quiet, efficient, trouble-free © Heavy-duty motor — cannot 


clog or fail i 
lord P08, INC, No. 509 Electric Eraser... .$12.85 
, (includes 12 erasers) 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES No. 803 (Box of 50 extra erasers) 
.85 per box 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. * STOCKTON, CALIF. Transportation charges paid 
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JUST PUBLISHED ! 


Representative 
American Speeches 


1953 - 


Edited by A. Craig Baird Reference Shelf Series 


1954 


218 pp. $1.75 


Just published, this 17th annual collection 
of Representative American Speeches concen- 
trates on the country’s most publicized political 
issues in 1953 and early 1954: (1) the traditional 
right to think and question and investigate by 
the scientific method; and (2) the struggle to 


protect this right. 


Following is a list of the 24 


speakers included in this new collection. Despite 
the variety and ostensible divergence of their 
speech titles, they all touch at least obliquely 


on the dominant issues: 


THE KOREAN ARMISTICE; also INTER- 
NATIONAL CONTROL OF ATOMIC 
POWER FOR PEACEFUL PURPOSES 
by President Eisenhower 

THE BERLIN CONFERENCE by John 
Foster Dulles 

KEEPING THE GOVERNMENT HOUSE 
IN ORDER by Eisenhower, Humphrey, 
Hobby, Benson and Brownell, Jr. 

OFF-SHORE OIL BILL by George D. Aiken 

THE FOUR FEARS by Adlai E. Stevenson 

ROBERT A. TAFT by John W. Bricker 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN by Herbert Hoover 

FREE INVESTIGATION AND FAITHFUL 
EXPERIMENT by Earl Warren 

= WE WORTH SAVING? by Elmer 

avis 

FOR SEGREGATION IN THE SCHOOLS 
by John W. Davis; AGAINST SEGRE- 
GATION IN THE SCHOOLS by Thur- 
good Marshall 


Appendix: 


FOR THE BRICKER AMENDMENT by 
Hugh Butler 

AGAINST THE BRICKER AMENDMENT 
by Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. 

WHAT KIND OF AMERICA? by Benjamin 
F. Fairless 

LABOR DAY MESSAGE by George Meany 

WHO ARE THE AMERICANS OF TO- 
DAY? by John L. Lewis 

COMPETITION—LIFEBLOOD OF AMER- 
ICAN CAPITALISM by Eric Johnston 

THE LIBERAL ARTS IN CONTEMPO- 
RARY AMERICAN SOCIETY by George 
F. Kennan 

ALIVE by Louis H. Evans 

CONVERTING LIABILITIES 
ASSETS by Louis L. Mann 

A RELIGION FOR NOW by Nathan M. 
Pusey. 


INTO 


Biographical Notes 


Cumulative Author Index: 1937-38 to 1953-54 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 


New York 52, N.Y. 
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Store TWICE as many books 
in your present floor space 
with STOR-MOR book drawers 





These smooth-operating, space-saving § 


drawers, spanning every other range aisle, 


now enable you to increase your present : 
book storage capacity by as much as 


114%. Ames Stor-Mor Book Drawers are 
easily installed, using the uprights of 
your present freestanding or multi-tier 
steel shelving, or by making complete 
installation for new buildings. Drawers 
are adjustable and freely interchangeable 
with regular shelves. 


Our helpful illustrated folder will show you 
how compact storage using Stor-Mor Book 
Drawers can substantially increase your 
storage space. Write for a copy today. 

( * Trade Mark) 


W.RAMES CO. PSS 


Established 1910 
BOOKSTACK DIVISION 


EWES 


150 Hooper Street, San Francisco 7, California 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


FREESTANDING STEEL LIBRARY SHELVING +» MULTI-TIER 2% 
BOOKSTACK CONSTRUCTION - BOOKSTACK ACCESSORIES % 
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NOW 


A REINFORCED 
BINDINGS 





MISS FRANCES’ 


DING DONG 
SCHOOL BOOKS 


All 15 of the outstandingly successful 
titles in this series are now available 
in permanent, hard-cover form. 


Only GSE each 


Essential for every 
school and library 





pte THE original eye-catching 
art work on their full-color cov- 
ers, and sturdily bound and rein- 
forced, these delightful books are now 
‘as indestructible as they are irresist- 
able. By adding durability to the same 
combination of fun and sound edu- 
cational principles that make the 25¢ 
versions so popular (7,000,000 now in 
print), these little books are essential 
for every library's permanent collec- 
tion of pre-school age titles. 


MISS FRANCES’ DING 
DONG SCHOOL BOOKS 
are written by Dr. 
Frances R. Horwich 
(1953 Woman of the 
Year for Education 
, and TV’s famous 
“Miss Frances”) and 
Reinald Werrenrath, 
Jr., star and producer 
of Ding Dong School, 
now on over 65 TV 
Stations. 
















Order today from 
your supplier. 


RAND M‘NALLY & COMPANY 





P. O. Box 7600 * Chicago 80, Ill 
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Staples For Libraries 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


Backed by more than 100 years of specializing 

in dictionary publishing. The leading un- 

pei - ang dictionary, up to date for today's 
s 


WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 


A completely new book. More than 125,000 en- 
tries eg | the most careful selection of 


useful words. 300 terms illustrated. 1,230 
pages. 

WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and con- 
trasted words. 


WEBSTER'S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of aii countries, with name pronuncia- 
tions. 1,700 pages. 


WEBSTER'S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A convenient source of accurate geographical! 
and historical information about 40,000 of the 
world’s places—essential for a clear under- 
standing of the vital news of the day. 


Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield 2, Mass. 








¢ POSITIONS OPEN 


WORCESTER FREE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The Free Public Library in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, lively industrial center of 
southern New England, invites applica- 
tions from library school graduates for: 


1. on professional p chil- 
dren's librarians and adult subject 
specialists, mo experience required, 
salary $3140.80—3827.20. 

2. You People’s Librarian, four years 
experience required, to take cherge of 
collection and program for young 

$0. 4222-40. 


goose, salary $3473. 

bject Specialist in Social Science 
Division, four years experience re- 
quired, to do book selection and work 
with readers and community groups in 
certain related subjects in sociology, 
history or education. Salary $3473.60 


—4222.40. 

4. Bookmobile Librarian, six years 
experience required, in charge of 
bookmobile circulating 140,000 books 
annually, staff of 6. Salary $3827.20 
—4759.20. 








Three and four weeks vacation, liberal 
sick leave, state pension plan, regular 
salary increments. 

Send applications and inquiries to 


Thurston Taylor, Head Librarian, 
Worcester Free Public Library 
Worcester 8, Massachusetts 














Meetings 
Courses 


Workshops 





The Aslib annual conference for 1954 will be 
held at Church, House, Westminster, London, 
S.W. 1, September 24th to 27th. Advance pro- 
grams are available on application to the Director, 
Aslib, 4 Palace Gate, London, W. 8, England. 


uw 
The New England Library Association will meet 
at the New Ocean House in Swampscott, - Massa- 
chusetts October 18-20. 


s 
istrict I of the Texas Library Association will 
‘nai { its 7th annual meeting on Saturday, October 
z+, at the Lubbock Public Library. Emphasis will 
be placed on library organization and techniques. 


The annual meeting of the South Carolina Li- 
brary Association will be held in Charleston, South 
Carolina, on October 29th and 30th, with head- 
quarters at the Fort Sumter Hotel. 


The 1954 convention of the Southwestern Li- 
brary Association will be held November 3-5 in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. Headquarters will be 
the Hilton Hotel. s 


Fully cognizant of the urgent need for many 
capable young people in the library profession and 
desirous of aiding these potential librarians to 
obtain adequate training in the profession, the New 
York Library Association, some time ago, estab- 
lished a loan fund. The association is most inter- 
ested that the fund be used to its full capacity, and, 
through its council, has determined certain revised 
regulations governing it: 

1. The loan fund is available to any student 
who is registered in an accredited library school in 
New York state, or who can furnish evidence of 
his admission to a library school. 

2. The borrower must be a member of the New 
York Library Association. Applicant may join the 
association at time loan is made. 

3. The maximum amount of the loan is $500 
for students enrolled for the school year. A loan of 
$100 is available to students enrolled in a summer 
session. 

4. Application blanks for a loan may be ob- 
tained from the directors of the library schools or 
from Alice D. Rider, Director of Library Education, 
State University Teachers College, Geneseo, New 
York. 

5. Applicants must have a cosigner for a loan. 

6. Loans are to be repaid on the quarterly plan 
to the secretary-treasurer of the association, Ann 
J. Ficek, P.O. Box 304, Capitol Station, Albany 1, 
New York. All loans must be repaid four years 
from the date of the loan. Summer session loans 
are to be repaid during the year following the loan. 

7. No interest is charged if loan repayments are 
made promptly at the specified times. 

The association assumes that the director of the 
library school, before suggesting the availability of 
the loan to a student, would Be confident of the 
future employability of the applicant. 
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The Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago, in cooperation with the University of 
Chicago Library and the Chicago Public Library, 
announces a work-study program for qualified stu- 
dents, in which students are offered an opportunity 
to help finance their schooling and to gain practical 
experience in librarianship in the several depart- 
ments and branches of either of the libraries. Upon 
fulfilling Graduate Library School admission re- 
quirements, students who wish to participate in the 
work-study program in the Chicago Public Library 
will be given a letter of introduction to its per- 
sonnel office. Those interested in the program at 
the university library may correspond in advance 
with Iris Byler, Head, Personnel and Office Serv- 
ices Department, University of Chicago Library, 
1116 East 59th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. Specific 
assignments in either case are made only after the 
student has been accepted for registration in the 
Graduate Library School and has had a personal 
interview. Early application is advisable. Cor- 
respondence concerning the program should be 
addressed to the Dean of Students, Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, 


Illinois. 

Ss 8 

This year marks the founding of the Osteopathic 

Libraries Association at the Chicago headquarters 
of the American Osteopathic Association. Constitu- 
tion, by-laws, and formal application for affiliation 
with the American Osteopathic Association have 
been made. According to the constitution indi- 
viduals and institutions may become members under 
certain provisions. Applications should be ad- 
dressed in writing to the secretary-treasurer, Mar- 
garet Cressaty, College of Osteopathic Physicians 
and Surgeons, 1721 Griffin Avenue, Los Angeles 
31, California. 

a 6 


New officers of the American Library Associa- 
tion, announced in June at the ALA 73rd annual 
conference in Minneapolis, are: 

PRESIDENT—L. Quincy Mumford, /ibrarian of the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Public Library until bis appointment as 
Librarian of Congress. 

1ST VICE-PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT-ELECT—John S. Rich- 
ards, librarian, Seattle, Washington, Public Library. 


2ND VICE-PRESIDENT—Sallie k: Farrell, field representative, 
Louisiana State Library, Baton Rouge. 

EXECUTIVE BOARD MEMBERS—Jean C. Rocs, supervisor, 
Youth Department, Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library; 
Emerson ena librarian, Free Library, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

COUNCIL MEMBERS—Roger H. McDonough, director, Di#- 
vision of State Library Archives and History, State De- 
partment of Education, Trenton, New Jersey; Helen A. 
Ridgway, chief, Bureau of Libraries, State Department 
of Education, Hartford, Connecticut; Eleanor Plain, 
head librarian, Aurora, Illinois, Public Library; Alice 
Brooks McGuire, Wilson Library Bulletin ‘School and 
Children’s Libraries’’ editor and librarian, Casis Ele- 
mentary School nee gs Austin, Texas; Marion Gilroy, 
supervisor, Regional Libraries Division, North Central 
Saskatchewan Regional Library, Prince Albert, Saskat- 
chewan, Canada; Eileen Thornton, /ibrarian, Vassar 
College Library, Poughkeepsie, New York; Martha 
Manier Parks, regional library comsultant, State Library 
and Archives, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Hawaii Library Association officers for the year 

1954-1955 are: 

PRESIDENT: Jean Stevens, Hawaiian Pineapple Company 
Library 

VICE-PRESIDENT: 
Station Library 

TREASURER: Dorothy McAlister, University of Hawaii Li- 
brar 

sEcnYany : Irmgard Hormann, Library of Hawaii 

MEMBERS-AT-LARGE: Mildred Saunders, 14th Naval Dis- 
trict Library, Pearl Harbor, and Elizabeth Carey, Li- 
brary of Hawaii 


Jean L. Dabagh, H.S.P.A. Experiment 
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New Ideas... 


About the most used and 
Versatile of Art Media 


CREATIVE 
EXPRESSION 
with CRAYONS 
by Elise Reid Boylston 


This book is a source of 
ideas and methods for using 
crayons. 





With sound, creative art ap- 
proach it tells how to intro- 
duce art ideas to pupils, how 
approval ito build ‘and hold their in- 

terest, and how to guide and 
PRICE $3.95 encourage them in art work. 


REFERENCE AND INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR TEACHERS— 
PRIMARY THROUGH JUNIOR HIGH LEVELS 


Check these Features 


* Describes and illustrates many methods of 
using crayons. 

*® Emphasis throughout is on developing cre- 
ative leadership by teachers and creative 
work by pupils. 

® Many illustrations of crayon drawings—at 
different levels. 

e Written to give teachers ideas for their 
classes—by a teacher of long experience in 
classroom teaching of art. 

19 Chapters, over 100 illustrations—6 

color. 100 pages, size 7 x 10. 


PRICE $3.95 
The DAVIS PRESS, Inc., Publishers 
7049 Printers Building ° Worcester 8, Mass. 


MARADOR PLA Ue 





Sent on 


in full 








ACCRA RISLEY 


Write for information 
MARADOR CORPORATION 


1722 Glendele Bivd, Los Angeles 26 


4| 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 





Graded for Nursery to High School Levels 


Index to Children’s Poetry: 


First Supplement 


Compiled by John E. and Sara W. Brewton, Cloth 
Bound, 407 pages, 1954, $6.00. 


Graded for all children’s age groups, from the 
nursery to the high school, this first supplement 
indexes 66 collections of poems published between 
1938 and 1951. In dictionary form, the index fea- 
tures title, subject, author, and first line entries. 


All told, more than 7000 poems by about 1300 
different authors are classified under some 1250 sub- 
ject headings. This thorough coverage includes 
books partly in prose and partly in verse; collec- 
tions on special subjects, and comprehensive and 
classic collections classed as reference volumes in the 
Children’s Catalog and Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries. 


The ‘Analysis of Books Indexed” which appears 
at the beginning of the Index is especially helpful 
as a guide to purchases. In detail it gives the con- 
tents of each book, the number of poems included, 
number of authors represented, and the number of 
poems in each group or classification. 


Main edition of Index to Children’s Poetry still avail- 
able. 966pp. 1942. $10.00 


950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N. Y. 
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‘Si troducing 
BRO-DART'S 


UTILI-TRUCK 


A DISPLAY TRUCK OF MANY USES 






Sloping Shelves for Easy Title Reading 






@ Rolls ... Steers... 





with “Finger-touch” ease 





@ Finish: Natural Blond or Beautiful Wal- @ Gets Return Books on Shelves Faster 
nut stain 






@ Excellent as Mobile Reference Shelf 













Please be sure to write us ® Desk High for Cataloging 
for full information “ ‘ 
@ Never in the way 
PRICE 


Pp @ bro-dart 
INDUSTRIES 





S49 95 


F.0.B. Nearest Office 






LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 


65S EAST ALPINE STREET * NEWARK 5. NEW tRSEY 





7 Motor Avenue, los Angeles 34, Colif 

















AIR POLLUTION 
AND 
COMMUNITY HEALTH 


By Clarence A. Mills, M.D., Ph.D. 
Author of 
“Climate Makes The Man," etc. 
The book presents a clear-cut 
view of the hazards, chief prob- 
lems, techniques and above all 
the importance of air pollution 
in regard to public health, stress- 
ing reliable facts and compelling 
reasons for the need of prompt 
and drastic action on this cur- 
rent problem. 
Cloth, Price $2.75 


The Christopher Publishing House 
1140 Columbus Ave. Boston 20, Mass. 
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AVALON BOOKS 


With Plasti-Kleer* Library Jackets 
A DOCTOR FOR THE NURSE 


by Jeanne Judson ......... $2.50 
FLIGHT INTO FEAR 

by Jennifer Ames ........ $2.50 
RIDER OF THE TETONS 

by Ben Smith ............ $2.50 
October 


NURSE BARCLAY'S DILEMMA 
by Adelaide Humphries ... $2.50 
GLORIA AND THE BULLFIGHTER 


by Ethel Hamill .......... $2.50 
RENEGADE SCOUT 
by Archie Joscelyn ........ $2.50 





At All Dealers 


AVALON BOOKS 
22 East 60th Street New York 22, N. Y. 


Canadian Representatives: 
THE RYERSON PRESS, TORONTO 
* Registered Trade-Mark, Library Service, Inc. 














Recommended in the Children’s Catalog 


Recommended in the Standard Catalog For 
High School Libraries 


* Doubly Recommended in the Standard Catalog 
For Public Libraries 


Seventh Edition 











Sears List of 
Subject Headings 


1954 Bertha Margaret Frick 589 p. $4.00 


Throughout, the new seventh edition reflects the many im- 
provements made by its editors and library-users since the first 
edition in 1923. Especially adaptable for small and medium- 
sized libraries, it features: 

1) Many more explanatory notes to define meaning and 
scope of headings plus more “‘modern” terminology 

2) Library of Congress form of headings—many of them 
new 

3) 3%%” margins for the alphabetical addition of headings 
as the need arises in the individual library—and bold 
face for all subject headings 

4) “See,” “see also,” and “refer from” references—so ar- 
ranged that they may be disregarded according to the 
librarian’s preference 





Also included are classification numbers for all subject head- 
ings specially assigned by the Dewey Decimal Classification 
Editorial Office from the abridged, 7th edition of Dewey, 1953. 


For extra convenience, there are: “Directions for Use,” a 
“Sample Page of Checking,” a six-page Preface, and a 16-page 
essay: “Practical Suggestions for the Beginner in Subject 
Heading Work.” 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York 52, New York 
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DRAWATIZE. mi 


’ 


aatelile(-ie’o}(-emr @rellul-artiolale) 


SIGN-MAKING LETTERS 


Modernly designed in many style 
ready to use for pin-on, glue 
Vial ulhicte Mit 1° bi olelolae mans) 

about our Library Displ 


perfect answer to your 


Write for catalog, samples 


Library Service Dept W-94 


MITTENS DISPLAY LET 


2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N.Y. or Redlands 














MAP COLLECTIONS en 72% />-- 
in the United States and Canada PAPER 
© A new directory describing 527 SCULPTURE 


by 
Mary Grace Johnstos 


private and public map collec- 


tions, completely indexed ; 
Based on a survey made by the a. @& F eee cae 
Map Resources Committee of m6 pe mle poh 
the SLA Geography and Map ie, cede ty conteinn Be 
Division in cooperation with the Ae t cee 
Library of Congress covering a diferent 
A new reference tool for librari- Sages tn a photograph of tin Ma SeuieeG 
ans, research analysts, engineers | | ‘apathy, hom to,cut, Band, score, fd 
and others using maps. aoe Med 1 rg Fn Bre. wy gg Ph 


170 pages Price $3.00 beautiful, original, and useful objects. 
” MANY REFERENCE USES 

Displays, Posters, Window Decorations, 
Exhibits, Fashion Shows, Stagecraft— 
Order your copy now other uses where paper and three- 

dimensional! design add interest. 
from Pocket in the cover, with unique locking device, 
. - F keeps sheets securely in place. 
a . 

Special Libraries Association Sent on approval-—Price $3.15 


31 East 10th Street, New York 3 The DAVIS PRESS, INC, Publishers 
7049 Printers Building © Worcester 8, Mass. 
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MUHLENBERG PRESS FALL LIST 





THE 
UNFAITHFUL 


by EWALD MAND 


A provocative religious novel based on 
the stormy life of the prophet Hosea, and 
his strange marriage to a faithless temple 


maiden which led him to prophesy the fall 





of the Israelite nation. September 15. $3.75 


KATHERINE, wire oF LUTHER By Clara Seuel Schreiber 


The story of the proud and efficient personality who brought order and 
peace into the stormy career of the man she loved. September 1. $2.75 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN MODERN RESEARCH By Herbert F. Habn 


A study of the many forms of critical inquiry into the Old Testament. 
Here in brief compass is the whole sweep of current thinking on the study 
of the Old Testament. Seprember 1. $4.00 


THE CHRISTIAN HOPE By T. A. Kantenen 


One of America’s outstanding theologians analyzes the central theme 
of the Evanston Assembly from the viewpoint of Christian beliefs in 
last things. Now Ready. $1.50 


GUIDE TO CHRISTIAN LIVING By Otto W. Heick 


A practical guide for living the Christian life. Shows how to follow the 
path that leads to ethical responsibility in modern society. 


Seprember 7. $3.00 
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Thoughts to Sustain a Librarian through 


the Rigors of Her Profession 
By Dorothy A. Winch 


HE DAY BEGINS: It is Monday. It is rain- 

ing. The next holiday is weeks away. 
There is no apron of steps spreading grace- 
fully from the portal through which our li- 
brarian enters, no Grecian columns to lend it 
dignity, no inspirational phrase inscribed over 
the door. Just a square brick building look- 
ing suspiciously institutional, built by an 
architect who should have been told— 

Such be the library, and take 

This motto of a Latin make 

To grace the door through which I pass: 

Hic habitat Felicitas! * 

Actually, the day, the weather, and the 
architecture are of small import, for she is 
one of that peculiar breed whose inner com- 
pulsion leads them to say: 


Give me the room whose every nook 
Is dedicated to a book.’ 


So, with hat and coat stowed away, and 
lipstick freshly applied, she faces the day’s 
tasks, her first stint being a new bulletin 
board display for the week. Being January, 
and time for the great exodus of the winter 
vacationists, those of the bulging purses (the 
Sunday papers had been full of enticing ad- 
vertisements and clothes, but did she indulge 
in self-pity? Perish forbid! She loves the 
Long Island slush!) it seemed appropriate 

Dorothy Winch is an elementary school librarian at the 
Wheeler Avenue School in Valley Stream, New York. 


1 Frank Dempster Sherman, The Library. 
2 Ibid. 
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to provide surcease of sorrow for the less 
fortunate travelers whose “only frigate is a 
book.” * It's easy enough to say, “Books 
are . . . a mighty bloodless substitute for 
life,” * but when you can’t go, you can't go. 
After all, she reminded herself, “you can 
cover a great deal of country in books.” * So 
travel books were the substance chosen to 
grace the bulletin board in the front hall. 

That done, she decided that early Monday 
morning was a good time to get a few chores 
done, so off to the work room she went. 
First she tackled a pile of books awaiting her 
decision as to their immediate future—the 
bindery or the scrap heap. She always felt a 
little sad about those books beyond repair, 
whose life of service was over and whose end 
was sO ignominious. 


. . . take the book with the dingy binding, 
Still the magic comes.® 


Well, at least a few of these were still in 
print and could be repurchased, and the new 
copies could start evoking a new set of 
dreams in a new set of readers. 

With less reluctance, she set aside some 
others for the discard pile. ‘These are books 
of which the backs and covers are the best 
parts." For the remainder, she made out 

3 Adapted from Emily Dickinson, A Book. 

* Robert Louis Stevenson, An Apology for Idlers. 

5 Andrew Lang, To the Gentle Reader. 


® Patrick Reginald Chalmers, ‘“Treasure Island.’’ 
* Charles Dickens, Oliver Twist, 
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bindery sli After all, “to be strong- 
backed and neat-bound is the desideratum 
of a volume. Magnificence comes after.” * 
The chosen ones had proven their magnifi- 
cence sufficiently to deserve fresh clothing. 

Finally, she turned to a pile of books 
which had arrived by mail from a “well- 
wisher” who “just happened to be cleaning 
house and thought you could use these.” 
Would Dr. Johnson have been so ready to 
say, “Everyman should try to collect one 
book . . . and present it to a publick library’’ ® 
if he had seen this assortment? Well, maybe 
she could keep these two. ‘No book was so 
bad but some good might be got out of it.’” *° 
At least her note of thanks would be, to that 
extent, honest. 

Now for a quick glance at the morning 
newspapers, to add to the clippings garnered 
from the Sunday papers. The war news de- 
pressed her, as it always did. She still re- 
membered with pain the burning of books 
and the bombing of libraries in the last holo- 
caust. She had to keep reminding herself 
that ‘knowledge is more than equivalent to 
force,” 

Dash the bomb on the dome of St. Paul’s,— 

Deem ye the fame of the Admiral falls? 

Pry the stone from the chancel floor,— 

Dream ye that Shakespeare shall live no 

more: 


Where is the giant shot that kills 
Wordsworth walking the old green hills 


p12 


And again— 
Knowledge is sympathy, charity, kindness, 


Ignorance only is maker of hell. 


That should be required reading for the war- 
mongers—/f they could read. 

Well, her job was supposed to be the dif- 
fusion of knowledge, so she'd better get on 
with it. 

The book reviews took her attention next, 
and the making of “possible order’’ cards for 
next month’: purchase. So many books! 
“There are men that will make you books— 
turn ‘em loose into the world with as much 
dispatch as they would do a dish of frit- 
ters.” '* Yet, it was better so, for else ‘‘some 
mute inglorious Milton” ** might never find 
a publisher. 

She enjoyed this om of her work. ‘Good 
as it is to inherit a library, it is better to col- 


SCharles Lamb, Detached Thoughts on Books and 


Reading. ‘ 
® James Boswell, The Life of Samuel Johnson. 
Pliny the Elder. 
™ Samuel Johnson, Rasselas. 
12 Helen Gray Cone, A Chant of Love for England. 
18 Sir William Watson, England to Ireland. 
™ Miguel de Cervantes, Don Quixote. 
1% Thomas Gray, Elegy Written in a Country Church- 


yard. 
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lect one.” #® Quickly, she checked the best- 
seller list, with the mental reservation that 
“a best-seller is the gilded tomb of a medi- 
ocre talent.” *7 Still, these books would be 
in demand and must be given consideration. 
Was it always true that “‘unsaleability is al- 
most the hallmark in modern times of qual- 
ity in writing,” ** or was she indulging in 
wishful thinking? Besides, this being a pub- 
lic library, not only the literati were to be 
served, and she had a stubborn faith in pub- 
lic taste. Fortunately, not all the choices 
need be popular. Between-the-line readers 
were not numerous, but they were important. 
“What I like in a good author is not what 
he says, but what he whispers’’ ** was still a 
sound criterion for those who do not run 
when they read. 


A Fair Trial 


One reviewer made her boil. He was so 
brashly conceited about finding a minutiae 
of inaccuracies in what another reviewer of 
the same book conceded was an excellent 
historical novel. Hadn't he heard that “all 
the historical books which contain no lies are 
extremely tedious”? 2° The author was writ- 
ing a novel, wasn’t he? Novels are fiction, 
aren't they? “Bad and indifferent criticism 
of books is as serious as a city’s careless drain- 
age.” *1 Determinedly, she made out a card 
for that book. She’d check further, of course, 
just to be sure, but the author would have a 
fair trial. 

Some publishers’ catalogs had arrived in 
the mail, and she scanned them quickly, 
ours in hand. “It is a joy to go through 

ooksellers’ catalogues, ticking here and 
there a possible purchase.” *? 

Finally, before lunch, she decided to file 
away a stack of shelf list cards. She looked 
at her growing shelf list with a glow of 
satisfaction. ‘All that mankind has done, 
thought, gained or been: it is lying as in 
magic preservation in the pages of books.” *° 
Hers wasn’t the Library of Congress, but she 
knew it was a good collection. Her “library 
was dukedom large enough” ** and she was 
proud to be its current duchess. 

Her afternoon began at the circulation 
desk, where the “diffusion of knowledge” 
seemed to take on its most tangible aspect. 
~ % Augustine Birrell, Obiter Dicta. 

Logan Pearsall Smith, Afterthoughts. 

18 Logan Pearsall Smith, Fine Writing. 


1 Logan Pearsall Smith, Afterthoughis. 

Anatole France, Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard. 

21H. M. Tomlinson, Between the Lines. 

Ate Gissing, The Private Papers of Henry Rye- 
croft. 

3 Thomas Carlyle, Heroes and Hero Worship. 

* William Shakespeare, The Tempest. 
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People and books really got together here. 
She remembered her library history. “Lucul- 
lus furnishing a library . . . deserves praise 
and record, for he collected very many choice 
manuscripts; and the use they were put to 
was even more magnificent than the pur- 
chase, the library being always open, and the 
walks and reading-rooms about it free to all 
Greeks.” *° 

She wondered whether she'd ever grow 
tired of speculating about people by noticing 
the books they borrowed. 

Show me the books he loves and I shall 
now 


The man far better than through mortal 
friends.” 


It was a constant source of entertainment to 
watch “the wild vicissitudes of taste” ** evi- 
denced in just a half hour of what might 
easily have been a humdrum mechanical 
process. 

Later, on the floor, she coped with the 
wild vicissitudes of requests from wildly 
diversified Epes ap: The doubtful ones who 
just wanted ‘‘a good book’’ were her meat. 
These wete easy to steer. To these she could 
say, in effect, “Live always in the best com- 
pany when you read” ** by making sure they 
got what they had asked for, a ‘‘good book.” 


She liked working with the young people, 
too, and seeing the teachers behind the re- 
quests. Some came equipped with good lists, 
varied and with plenty of leeway. These 
teachers believed in letting education be “a 
sort of amusement; you will then be better 
able to find a natural bent.” 2° Others had 
very rigidly limited requirements, with 
books obviously over the heads of their stu- 
dents, who had a natural reluctance to climb 
up to them, and therefore hated reading. 
Such teachers should be charged with double 
murder—of child and book. “As good al- 
most kill a man as kill a good book: who 
kills a man kills a reasonable creature, God's 
image, but he who destroys a good book kills 
reason itself.” ° Then there was the bewil- 
dered and reluctant reader, with no list at 
all, who just wanted to get it over with. “I 
gotta make a book report. Gimme some- 
thing short.” Of him it might be said, “He 
hath not fed of the dainties that are bred in 
a book; he hath not eat paper, as it were; 
he hath not drunk ink.” *1 She sends him 

28 Plutarch, Lives. 

% Silas Weir Mitchell, Books and the Man. 

PR ol mage Prologue on the Opening of Drury 
°8 Sidney Smith, Lady Holland's Memoir. 
2% Plato, The Republic. 


* John Milton, Areopagitica. 
31 William Shakespeare, Love's Labors Lost. 
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home happy with The Keystone Kids, hav- 
ing discovered that his grand passion is for 
the Brooklyn Dodgers. 

A lady who belongs to a “literary group” 
wants a classic,—“but, my dear! They're so 
dreadfully long and I've so little time!” “A 
classic is something that everybody wants to 
have read and nobody wants to read.” *? 
(Somewhat’ guiltily, our librarian wonders 
whether ‘‘a man should read just as inclina- 
tion leads him, for what he reads as a task 
will do him little good.” **) 

A trip to the children’s room always gave 
her a mid-afternoon lift. Here there was 
little coercion and no pretense. Here truly 
was the 


. . . love of books the golden key 
That opens the enchanted door.™ 


Every time she looked in on a storyhour-— 
and the rapt attention might well incite envy 
in a Sarah Bernhard—she was reminded of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s dedication of his 
Child's Garden of Verses to his nurse—“‘for 
all the story-books you read.” ** Here the 
classics were popular for the obvious reason 
—hbecause they were readable. And she 
never failed to bless the publishers of chil- 
dren’s books for the lovely illustrations, even 
in those cases 
. . . where the pictures for the page atone, 
And Quarles is saved by beauties not his 
own. 
Watching one little girl who was obviously 
“out of this world” in its less contemporary 
sense, she was reminded that 
. worthy books 


Are not companions—they are solitudes: 
We lose ourselves in them, and al] our cares.” 


Conference on a Budget 


After a brief word with the children’s 
librarian, she was off to a conference with 
her second-in-command. The budget had to 
be readied for the board. “How much are 
we bound to those munificent Ptolemies . . . 
heroical patrons, divine spirits that have pro- 
vided for us so many well-furnished libra. 
ries.” °° She chuckled at the thought of their 
faces, had she ever addressed them thus. Yet 
for all their level-headed business sense, they 
had the imagination to see that “money in- 
vested in a library gives much better returns 


32 James Boswell, The Life of Samuel Johnson. 

33 Samuel Clemens, The Disappearance of Literature. 

% Andrew Lang, Ballade of the Bookworm. 

% Robert Louis Stevenson, Io Alison Cunningham from 
Her Boy. 

% Alexander Pope, The Dunciad. 

%t Philip Joseph Bailey, A Village Feast. 

%8 Robert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy. 
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than mining stock.” ** Of course, old Mr. 
Downright usually got a bit bucky and “‘in- 
my-dayish” about the visual aids appropria- 
tion, and all the persuasion that “a picture 
may instantly present what a book could set 
forth only in a hundred pages” *° only 
brought forth a burbled, “What in tarna- 
tion’s all the rush!” At this point, one 
jumped adroitly to the nice substantial sum 
set aside for reference and he settled down 
to a mere simmer. 

Late afternoon took her to the reference 
room, where 


. index-learning turns no student pale 
Yet holds the eel of science by the tail.” 


At this hour, the room was well filled with 
earnest students from a near-by campus, vali- 
antly struggling with that January demon: 
the term paper. For the grinds, scholarship 
was a fetish, and she watched with amuse- 
ment as one 


. . . bookful blockhead ignorantly read, 
With loads of learned lumber in his head.“ 


For such a one, she thought, irreverently, it 
would be better if he ‘left off reading al- 
together, to the great improvement of his 
originality.” *® Then she chastened herself 
with the reminder that her own mental 
equipment resembled “the Chancellor's en- 
cyclopedic mind which half knows every- 
thing, from the cedar to the hyssop.’”” ** As 
a final, self-inflicted left hook which left her 
properly humbled, she reminded herself that 
“a man will turn over half a library to make 
one book” *°-—-and books were both her 
business and her pleasure. ‘‘May blessings 
be upon the head of Cadmus or the Phoeni- 
cians, or whoever invented books! . . . an art 
that carries the voice of man to the extremi- 
ties of the earth and to the latest genera- 
tions.”’ *® 


Just Browsing 


Being by nature a browser rather than a 
scholar, she gravitated toward the browsing 
room, where “the peace of great books” *’ 
infused the atmosphere. She felt kinshi 
with the inhabitants of this little island, 
where the people knew that “a good book is 
the life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond 


8 Sir William Osler, quoted in Cushing's Life of Sir 
William Osler. 

# Ivan Turgeniev, Fathers and Sons. 

“ Alexander Pope, The Dunciad. 

* Alexander ~ Essay on Criticism, 

*8 Charles Lamb, Detached Thoughis on Books and 
Reading. 

*“ Thomas B. Macaulay, Letter to Macvey Napier. 

* James Boswell, Life of Samuel Johnson. 

* Thomas Carlyle, Letters. 

*T Carl Sandburg, For You. 
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life.” #8 The browsing room was a kind of 
blood-bank in its way, as important to the 
spirit’s health as the corpuscular type is to 


the body's. That young girl who clearly 
loved even the touch of books need fear no 
ennui nor depression. The old gentleman, 
remembering through Browning, had no 
need for a Fountain of Youth. ‘The reader 
who is illuminated is in a real sense the 
poem.” *® The young man deep in the ad- 
venturous past was unwittingly buckling on 
spiritual armor to face the present and the 
future. 


The End of the Day 


Well, the end of her day had come. There 
remained nothing now but to select a few 
books to take home. She chose two to be 
“swallowed whole’ *° and annotated. How 
she hated skimming! She always felt as if 
she were missing something. She much pre- 
ferred 

. . . to read slow; all other graces 
Will follow in their proper places.” 


She thought wistfully of 
. . . liberty and endless time to read 
The libraries of Heaven.” 


For herself, she chose Babette Deutsch’s 
Poetry in Our Time. This was for the wee 
small hours when no one or nothing could 
disturb her. (‘Matrimony is no fit Diversion 
for the Librarian. The dissipations of Time, 
the vain Emptiness of Amusement, the gen- 
eral be-pesterment . . . agree to harass the 
Librariari and woo him from his legitimate 
tasks.”” °*) Wow! Better not let Tom read 
this! 

Finally, and furtively, she slipped in a 
who-dun-it. This was television reading, re- 
quiring only one eye. 

“ "What are you reading? . 
not a detective story!”’ 

“The delinquent hung her head. ‘Yes, it 
is,, she murmured. Then looking bravely up, 
she added: ‘But, you see, I am not reading 
to retain.’ ”’ ** 

End of the day at last. On again with the 
hat and coat. Once more the lipstick per- 
forms its magic, and, as she leaves through 
the same unadorned portal, she thinks—On 
this side it should read, ‘There are two ways 
of spreading light: to be the candle or the 
mirror that reflects it.” °° 


. . My dear! 


——— FY 

*8 John Milton, Areopagitica. 

# H. M. Tomlinson, Between the Lines. 

% Sir Francis Bacon, Of Studies. 

*! William Walker, The Art of Reading. 

®2 Robert Leighton, Books. 

53 Edmund Lester Pearson, Old Librarian's Almanack. 
* Ben Ray Redman, Reading at Random. 

5% Edith Wharton, Vesalius in Zaute. 
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Would Jane Austen Have Made a 


Good Librarian? 
By Cleva Tisdale 


T HAS BEEN STATED that a good librarian 

should in general possess loyalty, tact, a 
sense of humor, initiative, enthusiasm, sin- 
cerity, patience, kindness, and a spirit of 
fairness. In addition to the above qualities, 
the librarian ought to be systematic, accurate, 
and orderly. Background is also very impor- 
tant since he or she is to be called upon to 
furnish information on every conceivable 
subject. 

According to several biographical sketches 
of the very very late Jane Austen, the novel- 
ist possessed many of the characteristics es- 
sential for a good librarian. Her physical 
appearance was pleasing to the eye—a fea- 
ture which from present day evidence is not 
absolutely necessary to the profession but is 
far from a hindrance. She was small in stat- 
ure, with a slim figure which would no doubt 
be a decided advantage in getting around in 
most present day workrooms and among the 
overcrowded stacks. 

Miss Austen possessed an unusually sweet 
voice and although she was sometimes quite 
long-winded, usurlly delivered herself with 
fluency and precision. In fact, it may be 
noted that she excelled in oral conversation 
as much as in her written composition. She 
read aloud with very great effect and taste 
which would be a great asset to her, especi- 
ally in the role of a children’s or school’s 
librarian. However, how well she liked chil- 
dren is not actually known. Her excellent 
memory would have been a decided advan- 
tage in any type of library. 

The statement that Jane Austen retained 
her faculties, her memory, her fancy, her im- 
agination, her even temper, her affections, 
warm, clear, and unimpaired, and neither 
her love of God, nor of her fellow creatures 
flagged for a moment as long as she lived 
would certainly rate her as an unusual libra- 
rian. Few in the profession can truthfully 
boast of such a full accomplishment. 

The novelist did extensive reading, largely 
in history and belle-léttres. Her father was a 
minister, a profound scholar, and possessed 
of a most exquisite taste in every species of 


Cleva Tisdale is Librarian of the W. T. Cooke Ele- 
mentary School in Virginia Beach, Virginia. 
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literature. His daughter seems to have 
“taken after’ her father a great deal. Thus 
she acquired one of the most important traits 
of a good librarian for in order to interest 
others in the use of books, one must first 
know and love them himself. 

The never-wed Miss Austen, who once 
said, “I'd rather be a teacher than marry a 
man I do not like,” would have fit perfectly 
into the field of librarianship because it is a 
much too well advertised fact that many 
librarians never marry. 

Jane Austen might have been successful in 
either a music or religious library because of 
her deep interest and devotion to both sub- 
jects. In fact there are several types of libra- 
ries that the lady could have done well in. 

As a hard working librarian, Jane could 
have been very orderly and extremely neat in 
the keeping of the necessary records because 
she never wrote a letter or note that was un- 
worthy of publication. At the time of her 
death, all of her records and even her will 
had been completed and were in apple pie 
order. 

For the nonreader, Jane Austen would 
have had the ability to motivate skillfully 
their interest in some form of reading with- 
out too much Persuasion. In her work she 
would have shown Pride, and Prejudice 
toward her fellow workers would have been 
lacking. Good common Sense and Sensibil- 
ity were much a part of Jane Austen’s make- 
up. In spite of her excellent memory, she 
still would have had to maintain a file of 
readers’ cards and their addresses so that her 
assistants would have had no difficulty in re- 
membering that such individual readers as 
Emma; who liked love stories, lived in Mans- 
field Park, and not Northanger Abbey. 

Jane was well liked by most people and 
she, in turn, liked them. She was sympa- 
thetic; she possessed an active mind, a bub- 
bling gaiety, a sunny temper, a warm and 
affectionate heart, a wonderful imagination, 
and, last but not least, a delightful sense of 
humor and wit that enabled her to sometimes 
laugh at her own shortcomings and mistakes. 

Miss Austen was no flighty ignoramus but 
was aware of what was going on, even 

(Continued on page 72) 
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“Mr. Wilson’—An Informal Reminiscence 
By Howard Haycraft 


This talk was given at the American Library History Round Table at 
the ALA, June 21, 1954, at which Chairman Wayne Shirley said: All of 
us have read the many tributes which have appeared in the library press to 
Mr. Wilson, but it seemed to me that he should be spoken of at an ALA 
conference, for he loved our conferences, and who attended more of them? 
If Mr. Wilson should be spoken of at a conference, it should be at a Minne- 
apolis conference, for here is where he got his start. It is equally clear that 
the person to speak of him should be the president of the Company he found- 
ed, se I now have the pleasure of presenting to you Howard Haycraft, president 


of The H. W. Wilson Company. 


is SAY THAT HALSEY W. WILSON was one 

of the great and best loved leaders of 
the library profession in our time is a simple 
statement of fact that requires neither ampli- 
fication nor defense before this audience. In- 
deed it is singularly comforting to recall that 
as nearly as any man could, he received in his 
own lifetime the recognition he so richly 
deserved, from this Association and from 
others. 

Your chairman, with his customary sense 
of fitness, therefore proposed that today | 
should attempt neither a strictly biographical 
memorial—because so much has been writ- 
ten and published about Mr. Wilson—nor 
yet a definitive evaluation, which would be 
premature at this time as well as presumptu- 
ous coming from an associate. Rather, he 
suggested that it would be appropriate at this 
Minneapolis conference to go behind the 
public facade and tell you, somewhat in- 
formally, the manner of man who dwelt 
there, as his coworkers saw him. If in these 
remarks I can succeed in adding in some 
small way to your understanding of the es- 
sentially simple yet sometimes surprisingly 
complex man who was the benefactor of us 
all, I shall be content. 

An alternative title for this paper might 
well have been “Living With a Legend.” 
For of Mr. Wilson it was more literally true 
than most of whom it is said, that he became 
a legend in his own lifetime: a courtly, 
benevolent symbol to generations of libra- 
rians. What, then, was it like to live and 
work with such a man? 

Since it was my privilege te know and 
work with Mr. Wilson for a mere twenty- 
five years (the last) of his exceptionally long 
life and career, I turned first in preparing 
this paper to some of those who knew him 


~ Howard Haycraft is President of The H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York. 
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in the earlier days. To Edith Phelps, who 
joined The Wilson Company in Minneapolis 
in 1907. To Erling Erickson (the “Eric” of 
our Old Magazine Department) who came 
in 1911. To Florence Arnold, one of the 
first new Eastern employees after the move 
to White Plains in 1913. 

The composite picture that emerges is not 
strikingly different from the Mr. Wilson you 
and I have known, except in dezree. The 
moustache and fringe of hair around the 
bald dome were dark, not white, but the 
eyes twinkled behind the same rimless eye- 
glasses. There was perhaps a closer personal 
relationship in those days between ‘the 
boss” and all the employees—we hear of 





“The moustache and fringe of hair 
. were dark, not white.” 
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picnics at Lake Minnetonka and, later, of 
rides from White Plains to Rye Beach on 
scorching summer afternoons. The Com- 
pany then was only a fraction of its present 
size, Mr. and Mrs. Wilson were younger, 
and the pace and tempo of life, one cannot 
help believing, were simpler. 

The anecdote of the Minneapolis days I 
like best—and find most typical—is told by 
Erling Erickson, whose duty it was during 
the bitter winter of 1912 to see that just 
enough heat was kept in the old Company 
building at the corner of the University 
campus to prevent the pipes from freezing 
over the weekend; for every economy was 
essential. Coming into the building for this 
purpose late one subzero Sunday night, 
“Eric” spied a light behind Mr. Wilson's 
famous rolltop desk at the rear of the first 
floor. Suspecting burglars (there had been a 
rash of robberies in the vicinity), he armed 
himself with a furnace poker and cautiously 
crept around the corner—only to find Mr. 
Wilson hard at work at his desk, hat on 
head, overcoated, fur collar turned up 
around his ears against the piercing cold. 

(By the way, we are making plans at The 


Wilson Company to preserve that same roll- ~ 


top desk—which he used to the end—as a 
permanent memento. ) 

The streak of indomitability illustrated by 
this story might well, I think, be called Mr. 
Wilson’s outstanding characteristic both in 
public and private life-——next, of course, to 
his innate kindliness. (The combination in 
itself is rare.) Recently, that elder library- 
statesman Asa Don Dickinson wrote, “How 
fortunate for the world that Halsey W. Wil- 
son had a single-track mind.’ Perceptive as 
the remark is, I somehow feel that it does not 
do its subject entire justice. I would add that 
never was a man so impervious to opposi- 
tion, sc heedless of possible ridicule, once he 
felt that he was on the right course. Never 
was anyone more fearlessly ready to say, 
“They're all out of step but me.” And the 
amazing thing is how often he was right! 

Early in 1946, when I returned from the 
Army, Mr. Wilson called me to his office. 
Before resuming my regular Company dut- 
ies, he asked me to undertake a special job, 
extracurricular so to speak. You will recall 
that the basic Library of Congress Catalog of 
Printed Cards had recently os published, 
with a terminal date of July 31, 1942, and 
perhaps you will also remember that up to 
1946 no definite plans had been announced 
to continue it. This latter circumstance seri- 
ously disturbed Mr. Wilson. It seemed to 
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A boat ride on Lake Minnetonka. 





Mr. Wilson and his Chevrolet Baby Grand 


Touring car, circa 1917. 





Rides from White Plains to 
Rye Beach on hot days. 


him wrong—and to a descendant of Roger 
Williams, Anne Hutchinson, and the martyr 
Mary Dyer, wrongs exist to be corrected. 
Therefore he had decided (and this was my 
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assignment) to send a questionnaire at Wil- 
son Company expense to all libraries likely 
to be interested, to determine their need and 
support for a continuing, cumulative publi- 
cation. There was never any thought of 
monetary gain for The Wilson Company, 
nor indeed that the Company would be in 
any way associated with the publication; Mr. 
Wilson simply regarded the expense of the 
questionnaire as a professional contribution. 

Along with several other members of the 
Company directorate, I must confess that I 
was a little apprehensive about the project. 
Not about the expenditure, which we all 
agreed was justified, but lest in some quar- 
ters the questionnaire might be misunder- 
stood and considered meddlesome interfer- 
ence. We need not have worried. I think 
you all know the outcome: the results of the 
questionnaire magnificently vindicated Mr. 
Wilson's belief; they were transmitted to 
Washington ; and the publication of the con- 
tinuing, cumulative catalog we all know 
today followed as a matter of course. And 
two years later, at the time of the Company's 
golden anniversary, Dr. Luther Evans, then 
Librarian of Congress, paid handsome trib- 
ute to Mr. Wilson's persistence in these 
words: 

. . . | am certain that without your pours 
and your urging and your compilation of impor- 
tant information as to the wishes of American 
libraries, we would not have acted as soon as we 
did. I a:y also certain that had we seen the light 
as soon as we should have seen it, we should have 
acted more promptly than we did. All librarians 
owe you a large debt of gratitude for your role in 
this important development. 


It was in the same year that Paul North 
Rice, at that time president of the American 
Library Association, wrote: 


. .. It is not exaggeration to say that you have 
done more for libraries chan any living man. 


If I have strayed a little here from my 
announced purpose of picturing the private 
rather than the public man, it is because the 
two—with a stubbornness which would do 
credit to Mr. Wilson himself — sometimes 
refuse to stay in separate compartments. I 
shall try to keep them in better control as I 
pass to other aspects. 

Oddly enough, he was not (at least in his 
later years) a great reader in the usual sense 
of the term, this man who so increased the 
usefulness of the printed word the globe 
over. It was somehow as if knowing that he 
had the keys pel peg knowledge at his 
fingertips was sufficient. Or perhaps the very 
effort of conceiving and making those keys 
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left him with time and energy for only a 
little reading, and that usually along profes- 
sional lines. But that did not keep him from 
having opinions on all manner of current 
affairs—and usually pronounced opinions at 
that. 

Politically and philosophically, he under- 
went the changes of many of his generation. 
A Wilsonian Democrat and early advocate 
of the League of Nations, he was outraged 
by the New Deal to the point that he became 
almost an isolationist. Rightly or wrongly, 
like so many of his years, he felt that the 
New Deal philosophy represented a denial 
and denigration of everything he stood for: 
if it has not been implicit heretofore, let me 
say that for all his benignity he was above all 
else an individualist. There was, for ex- 
ample, the weekend trip he took in the early 
1930's to Montreal with the serious thought 
of moving the Company across the Canadian 
border to escape the NRA, which to his last 
day he persisted in considering as dangerous 
a dictatorship as any totalitarian European 
police state. 

Yet—and let me say this quickly—this 
was the same man who instituted a pension 
system for older employees as early as 1920, 
when pensions in American private industry 
were almost unknown and Social Security 
was unheard of. It was no accident (as John 
Lawler pointed out in his history of the 
Company) that Mr. Wilson held an abiding 
admiration for the elder Henry Ford. 

This brings me to the happier harbor of 
Mr. Wilson's personal kindliness, the qual- 
ity which I think those of us who worked 
with him will remember above all others. I 
think it is a fair statement that no one who 
came to Mr. Wilson in trouble was ever sent 
away without help in some form. He was 
at his best in dealing with such emergencies. 
In fact, it was the basis of his social philos- 
ophy that people should so order their lives 
as to meet minor or normal difficulties them- 
selves, but that they should be helped in 
cases of real emergency. 

This thinking was illustrated in such early 
Company benefits as cumulative sick-pay and 
hospitalization. Closely akin were the nu- 
merous occasions when he provided employ- 
ment opportunities for the physically handi- 
capped. He was also a pioneer advocate of 
bonus vacations for older workers. Though 
he never took a vacation himself, it was char- 
acteristic that he believed in them for others. 
And it should surprise no one who knew 
him to learn that after Mrs. Wilson's life- 
time his modest estate will pass, by his direc- 
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tion, to a charitable foundation established 
by him primarily for the benefit of former 
employees. 

As it was no accident that Mr. Wilson 
admired that other great paternalist, Henry 
Ford, so too it was no accident that the only 
nickname I have ever heard applied to him 
(except the inevitable “the boss’) was a 
half-humorous but always affectionate 
“Papa” or “Pop,” spoken with warmth by 
some older employee—though never, need- 
less to say, to his face. 

To make Mr. Wilson a plaster saint would 
be a disservice to him, and the last thing he 
would. want, I am sure. I should perhaps 
tell you that he had a temper—as no one 
who survived one of its rare but devastating 
outbursts ever forgot. And he had the New 
Englander’s capacity for a righteous, satisfy- 
ing grudge, though never for a mean or petty 
reason. Nor will I pretend that his famous 
pertinacity was altogether an unmixed bless- 
ing to those who worked with him. No idea, 
once held, was ever forgotten; and even 
those rare publications that had failed had 
the disconcerting habit of popping up—like 








King Charles's head in David Copperfield— 
disguised as new proposals. 

But enough of such minor considerations. 
It was perhaps at lunch at the corner table 
in the Company cafeteria that we enjoyed 
Mr. Wilson most and learned to know his 
“other self.” Never a smoker or partaker of 
alcohol, his abiding vice was the sweetest 
tooth known to man, and our daily pastime 
was counting the number of desserts on his 
lunch tray. This often led to legalistic argu- 
ments which he enjoyed the most of any of 
us: whether, for example, the chocolate 
cookies that he broke into his soup in prefer- 
ence to soda crackers should count as a 
dessert or not. 

Another perennial lunch table topic was 
spectatorship versus participation in sports, 
with Mr. Wilson supporting the latter—or, 
rather, opposing the former. I should per- 
haps explain that with the Company situated 
in sight of both the Yankee Stadium and the 
Polo Grounds, baseball, to Mr. Wilson’s 
considerable annoyance, sometimes crowded 
bibliography out of the conversational run- 
ning. Unable to understand the vast appeal 
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An airview of the Harlem River, showing The Wilson Company lighthouse at upper right, 
Yankez Stadium at lower right, and Polo Grounds across the river. 
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of the national pastime to nonplaying fans, 
he would inquire plaintively why—if base- 
ball was so se per ag Company shouldn't 
publish a baseball index? 

This recalls inevitably the famous day 
some twenty years ago when the late Fred- 
erick Keppel, president of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, came unexpectedly to call on Mr. 
Wilson, who at once delightedly began to 
plan for his guest a tour of the Company, 
with all the trimmings. No one who saw jt 
will ever forget the expression of incredulity 
on Mr. Wilson’s face when the distinguished 
visitor explained that he had only dropped in 
for a few minutes on his way to the World 
Series opener at the Polo Grounds across the 
river. 

Getting back to those lunch hour seminars, 
we learned, too, to watch for the warning 
twinkle that meant a particularly horrendous 
pun was on the way. (I wish I could recall 
some of them for you—but perhaps it is just 
as well!) Sometimes, when he alone took the 
unpopular side of a more serious argument, 
we thought he was pulling our legs. Then 
we would remember that he was the man 
who had started the Reference Shelf in the 
belief that every question has two sides, and 
that both should be heard. 

His own willingness to listen to the opin- 
ions of others was no less true within the 
Company than in his famous questionnaires 
to libraries. This in turn brings to mind a 
compensating aspect of his character which 
it seems to me is too often overlooked, and 
which I should therefore like to mention 
for the record. Mr. Wilson became the bene- 
factor of libraries that he was, and escaped 
the heartbreaking failure so common among 
bibliographical ventures, not only by know- 
ing what projects to undertake, but equally 
by knowing what projects not to undertake. 
Even in selfless service to others, a sense of 
proportion and the knowledge when to say 
no are just as essential as the will to co- 
operate. Mr. Wilson had these leavening 
virtues, along with his capacity for listening 
to many points of view. 

: = 


I hope that I have been able to suggest 
here and there in these remarks something of 
the unique family relationship that existed 
between Mr. Wilson and the Company he 
founded. Ever since he and Mrs. Wilson 
lost their only child in infancy near the turn 
of the century, it had been understood that 
they looked upon the growing Wilson staff 
as their children. In the beginning, as is 
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Mr. Wilson and the author 
of this article in 1949. 


always the case, the emphasis was on the 
parental side of the relationship. Then, as 
the years—so many of them—rolled slowly 
by, the dependency gradually shifted, at first 
in little things, then in those of larger mo- 
ment. And we were proud that it could be 
that way. 

Mr. Wilson was never a demonstrative 
man, and I remember the sense almost of 
shock when I went to say good-by to him 
before leaving on a trip abroad in April 
1953. He seemed to have something on his 
mind, and looking rather away into space he 
told me of a visit he had paid to R. R. Bowker 
in his last years in the Berkshires, and how 
Mr. Bowker had complained of an ailment 
which he called ‘‘tired-out-itis.’”” The parable 
was plain. Then, when we shook hands, for 
the dist time in my remembrance I saw mois- 
ture in his eyes. 

Almost certainly he felt some premoni- 
tion, for by early summer he was a sick man, 
so ill that he had to miss A.L.A. for the first 
time in almost half a century. Autumn 
brought a brief Indian summer of recovery, 
and we rejoiced that he could attend the 
annual stockholders’ meeting and come to 
his beloved office a day or two a week. In 
December, confident of his regained health, 
he and Mrs. Wilson and their companion 
set out for Arizona by automobile, and we 
happily pictured them enjoying a _ well 
earned season in the sun, Mr. Wilson’s first 
real vacation in a lifetime. But it was not 
to be. 

Early in January Mr. and Mrs. Wilson 
returned suddenly to New York by airplane. 
While we were arranging to reopen their 
Westchester home, they stayed for several 
days in a hotel only a few minutes away 
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from The Wilson Company. When Mr. 
Wilson did not even suggest coming to his 
office, we feared in our hearts what we re- 
fused to admit in our minds. 

To anyone who has watched a beloved 
parent fade slowly away, I need not dwell 
in detail on the heavy-hearted weeks that 
followed. We stored up items of office news 
to tell him on our visits. We brought him 
messages from old friends at A.L.A. Mid- 
winter, and that pleased him. Even on the 
days he was too weak to talk, he managed a 
welcoming smile. One such day, the last 
week in February, he roused as we were 
leaving and asked how business was at the 
office. When we gave the expected reply, he 
whispered, ‘““That's good,” and closed his 
eyes. That was the last time we saw him. 

The end came peacefully early on the 
morning of March 1, 1954. I wonder how 
many others have noticed the coincidence— 
poetic, fitting—that Mr. Wilson left this life 
exactly sixty years to the day after his great 
predecessor in library indexing, William 
Frederick Poole, who died on March 1, 
1894? 

It has been said that Mr. Wilson must 
have been a happy man. Certainly, if the 
knowledge of tremendous and worth-while 
accomplishment is any criterion, he was a 
satisfied man. If he departed this life with 
any serious wish ungranted, I believe that it 
must have been the desire to attend this 
Minneapolis conference, which (as a dis- 
tinguished librarian has said) would have 
brought the wheel to full circle. 

In conclusion, it seems to me that I can 
do no better than to quote from Marie 





Loizeaux’s Wilson Bulletin editorial, written 
within a few days of Mr. Wilson's passing, 
and expressing so well what his fellow 
workers felt and still feel: 


Our “Boss” is gone. . .. But we'll be more on 
our mettle than ever to carry on the high standards 
Mr. Wilson set, knowing he chose us for our jobs 
with confidence we could do them. We have a 
triple responsibility now, knowing Mr. Wilson 
believed in us, to justify his belief to the Company, 
to ourselves, and to the library profession, 

“The Boss” is gone. ... And yet, in the libra- 
ries of the world, thousands of issues of Wilson 
publications are used day after day, year after year, 
a constant practical reminder of the man who en- 
visioned them and brought them into being. No 
memorial could please him more. 


I like, too, John Lawler’s simple summing 
up, which could well serve as an epitaph: 
a ; , epitap 

He built for far more than a lifetime.” 
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More Tributes to Mr. Wilson 


The following are additional excerpts from some of the messages received by the 
directors and staff of The Wilson Company after Mr. Wilson’s death. 


The writer's own recollections go back to a first 
visit in 1926, followed by an interesting week-end 
at the home of the Wilsons in Westchester 
County. Maybe the writer was the first in a long 
succession of British librarians who have seen the 
Wilson firm in action at University Avenue; now 
the venue is an obvious one for the overseas libra- 
rian to visit. The record of the firm has been en- 
shrined in the book by John Lawler entitled The 
H. W. Wilson Company which was published on 
this side four years ago by the O.U.P. 

“Notes and News” in Library Review 
Glasgow, Scotland 
Summer 1954 
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I am so sorry to hear of Mr. Wilson's passing, 
Mr. Wilson, who, in a way, was considered almost 
immortal. I shared a great deal of his life. In 
1893 we were both in the same building of the 
University of Minnesota. He had a small bookshop 
in the basement of the main building and I had a 
classroom on the second floor, in which Mrs. Wil- 
son was a star member. You know best yourself 
of Mr. Wilson’s accomplishments and how he won 
the esteem and love of his employees. 


Your ninety-year-old 
FREDERICK KLAEBER 
Bad Koesen, Germany 
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Halsey William Wilson 


A gallant and kindly man will be missed at our 
library conferences. We found in Halsey William 
Wilson an attentive listener, an imaginative and 
quiet force in the library world. From small be- 
ginnings he built up a service to libraries unsur- 
passed in any country of the world. 

How many of us had Mr. Wilson pointed out at 
library meetings and wondered if we would ever 
have an opportunity to talk with him. And we 
did, for he was ever approachable and seemed to 
take as great or perhaps greater pleasure in talking 
with a professional novice as with a seasoned ad- 
ministrator. He had one complaint about women 
librarians, he wanted them always to wear the 
same hats to library gatherings. 

In 1945 the ALA made Mr. Wilson an honorary 
member in recognition of his contributions to li- 
brarianship; in 1948 we joined with others in 
saluting the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
The H. W. Wilson Company; in 1950 he received 
the Joseph W. Lippincott Award for Outstanding 
Achievement in Tikeadlasaicie: He was the first 
holder of the University of Minnesota ‘‘Outstand- 
ing Achievement’’ medal. In 1939 Brown Univer- 
sity conferred on him the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Letters. 

Librarians and users of libraries are indebted to 
Halsey William Wilson for helping to unlock the 
doors of knowledge and making order out of what 
could have been bibliographical chaos; for making 
it possible for small libraries to have the same 
bibliographical tools as large ones. He will remain 
in our memories as an honored pioneer. 


FLtora B. LuDINGTON, President 
American Library Association 
in ALA Bulletin, June 1954 


The debt which we all owe to this pioneer of 
documentation techniques is incalculable. 


Aslib Information 
April 1954 


A few weeks ago there died in New York a 
man whose influence on librarianship was prob- 
ably greater than that of any other one person in 
modern times. He was a quiet, unassuming little 
man to meet but he always had a friendly smile 
and a handshake for us... . 

. . . The man was Halsey William Wilson. 
As a student at the University of Minnesota and 
later as owner of a bookstore he saw clearly how 
urgently periodical indexes were needed by libra- 
rians and he set out to do something about it. He 
picked up where Poole’s index left off, he ex- 
panded into special subject fields, and always he 
improved the product. Mr. Wilson kept his in- 
dexes in close relationship to the library world by 
having the librarians themselves decide what peri- 
odicals should be indexed. He also evolved the 
unique “service basis’ for subscriptions to his in- 
dexes whereby a library paid in accordance with 
the number of indexed periodicals it subscribed to. 

Without the Wilson indexes, libraries would be 
far less efficient than they are. All of us, librarians 
and lay people alike, owe H. W. Wilson a deep 
debt of gratitude. 


Lestey M. HEATHCOTE in Sinaksin 
Montana State College Library, Bozeman 
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To those of us who live in a world which has 
always had the use of these tools the magnitude 
and value of his work is impressive, it is difficult 
to imagine ever having had to do without them. 
. . . The loss of his genial personality and friend- 
liness will be felt by all who came in contact with 
him. We join with the thousands of other users 
of his bibliographical aids in admiration of his 
vision and accomplishments. 

F. W. Faxon ComMPANy INC. 
ALBERT H. Davis, President 
in Bulletin of Bibliography 
January-April 1954 


The entire library world has lost a great scholar 
and a valued friend. On behalf of the Editorial 
Board of the Indian Librarian and the Library 
Associations in India, I wish to extend our sym- 
pathy to Mr. Wilson's colleagues and associates. 

SANT RAM BuatiA, Editor 
The Indian Librarian 
Jullunaur City, India 


Internationally renowned as a_ bibliographer, 
Mr. Wilson originated the plan of saving and in- 
terfiling type for the “cumulative” indexes without 
which libraries could not function, and “‘service 
basis’’ prices which made it possible for small as 
well as large libraries to afford these necessities. 

North Carolina Librarians join our colleagues 
around the world in mourning the passing of one 
of the best friends the profession has ever had. 

North Carolina Libraries 
April 1954 


At the Newbery dinner at the Cleveland con- 
ference I was fortunate to sit next to Mr. Wilson. 
You may remember that we were all given a birth- 
day book, and those who attended this particular 
party exchanged books and everyone recorded his 
or her birthday. Since that time it has been my 
custom to send a card to Mr. Wilson on his birth- 
day. Now that Mr. Wilson is no longer with us 
but has gone to a well earned rest I am using the 
occasion of his birthday to write to you, in memory 
of his day, to let you know that he is in my heart 
as always, even though we will not meet again. 

We will never think of Mr. Wilson as gone— 
always there will be so many things to remember 
and remind us, and when we visit The Wilson 
Company in the future he will be there before us 
in the portrait in the board room looking so natural 
that at any minute we may expect him to speak 
quietly to us as he has for so many, many years. 
He was a rare personality and a wonderful friend 
to us all. I shall always be happy that he left so 
quietly and peacefully, as he had always lived. 

FLORENCE R. VAN HOESEN 

Associate Professor of Library Science 
Syracuse University School of Library Science 
Syracuse, New York 


It is too bad that Mr. Wilson could not have 
lived to attend the Minneapolis Conference as this 
would have brought the wheel to full circle. His 
achievements in the field of bibliography were so 
enormous that it will take many years for their 
genuine historical importance to be fully appre- 
ciated. There is no question but that he will go 
down in history as one of the great contributors to 
American librarianship. 

RoGeR H. McDonouGu, Director 
State Library 
Trenton, New Jersey 
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Herbert Putnam: 


Librarian of the 


United States 


THE MINNEAPOLIS YEARS* 
By David C. Mearns 


Proem 


_— HAS BEEN for me, as now it must be for 
you, a chastening exercise. A greater intellect, 
possessed of keener powers of analysis, and govern- 
ing a less discursive pen, could, with eloquence and 
discernment, present an appreciation or assessment 
of that continuing career without bursting the 
merciful constrictions of allotted time. But as I 
have struggled with, and succumbed to, the prob- 
lem, brevity and comprehensibility have become 
irreconcilable. 

There are simply too many essentials to under- 
standing: there is the personality, the milieu, the 
adventitious introduction to librarianship, the 
prodigious and instant capacities for it, the abandon- 
ment of the profession, the return to it, the eminence 
gained, the narrowly averted forfeiture of the post 
at Washington, the singleness of purpose, the re- 
lations with people and associates and boards and 
Congress, the patience and the long years, the 
achievement and its measure. . . . Subtract any of 
these considerations, slight any of them, there can 
be only confusion and misapprenhension. There are 
already enough fables and myths and legends and 
false ascriptions. 

Instead, I have tried to summarize the story as I 
have found it, allowing the characters sometimes 
to speak for themselves. Out of this has emerged 
a script uneven, unsatisfactory, incomplete, and 
egad! outrageously far too long. But please do not 
be alarmed. I shall read fractions for thirty min- 
utes, hand the wretched product to the chairman as 
evidence of shameful prolixity, and miserably slink 
away. 

HE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE was dis- 
turbed. An office was to be filled. Can- 
didates were plentiful. Politicians gave them 
eloquent encouragement, pleading their 
causes in high places. Precedents being what 
they were, it was not inconceivable that an 
injudicious appointment would be made. The 
Speaker communicated his anxieties to Wil- 
liam McKinley: 

Mr. President ;he wrote): It seems to me that I 
ought to call your attention to the situation of the 
Congressional Library. It is a great library now, 
and ought to be the greatest. In order that it may 
be such it needs a suitable person at the head of it. 
A librarian needs training, capacity, and special 
faculty, as much as the chief of the Army, or the 
Attorney General, or the Chief Justice. I have no 

* An address delivered before the American Library 
History Round Table of the ALA Conference, Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota, June 21, 1954. 


David Mearns is Assistant Librarian for American Col- 
lections, Library of Congress, Washington, " 
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suggestion to make as to who ought to fill the 
ofice, for I have not the requisite knowledge of 
men, but in my opinion an effort should be made 
to get somebody worthy of the position and capable 
of carrying on the work in a satisfactory way. If 
the salary is inadequate it would seem as if applica- 
tion ought to be made to Congress representing the 
facts, in preference to the reduction of the office to 
the grade of an inadequate salary. 

I write this letter both as a member of Congress 
and because of the very deep interest which I take 
in the subject, and the very great hope I have that 
the Library of Congress will sometime take a high, 
if not the highest place among the libraries of 
great nations. In order that it should do this the 
very best man possible should be had now. 

Very respectfully 
T. B. Reed’ 


The Speaker was an old and important 
friend to the Library of Congress. He be- 
lieved in its national character and its im- 
portance to the people of the United States. 
He had repeatedly demonstrated his inter- 
est.2 But was there, in January 1899, a man 
of distinctions so outstanding that he pos- 
sessed the qualifications called for by the 
Honorable Thomas Bracket Reed ? 

There was: in the person of a great-great 
nephew of old Israel Putnam * of whom it is 
said that he violated every principle of mil- 
itary etiquette by leaving his plow and dash- 
ing into the skirmish at Lexington without 
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’ taking time to dress for the occasion. His 
young relative was less impetuous, but much 
more enduring. Still in his thirties, he had 
already established himself as a successful 
administrator. Uninfluenced by the precepts 
of his elders in the guild, he had nevertheless 
won their admiration, enthusiasm, and re- 
spect. He had never occupied a subordinate 
post, his apprenticeship (if that it could 
properly be called) had been served exclu- 
sively as top dog. He had deserted lJibrarian- 
ship for the law, then law for librarianship, 
but it was silly to think of him as a rolling 
stone. He would make a virtue of tenacity. 
Now, he stood at the head of his profession. 
A fledgling organization, a group known as 
the A.L.A., looked upon him as a comer. He 
would, its members believed, make a place 
for himself. But could he sustain the promise 
of his precocity? And who was he anyway? 

Herbert Putnam was born with a book in 
his mouth. The site was a home on New 
York’s East Seventeenth Street. The date was 
September 20th, 1861. [Editor's Note: Thus 
Dr. Putnam will observe his ninety-third 
birthday in Washington later this month. } 
His father, George Palmer Putnam, was 
founder of a great publishing house, whose 
sons (Herbert would be an exception) were 
one day admitted to the impr‘at. His mother, 
Victorine Haven Putnam, it is said, ‘‘had 
herself never had anything that could be 
called an education,” but, in journeys through 
Europe, “she secured enough knowledge of 
French, German, and Italian to keep herself 
interested in the literature of the three coun- 
tries,” and managed to make “herself very 
much a part of the life of her children.” * 
Abraham Lincoln had been in the White 
House a few months, and was experiencing 
some difficulty in quelling a disturbance be- 
low the Potomac. A few weeks before Her- 
bert Putnam's advent, Putnam pere had been 
witness to the precipitous departure of Union 
warriors from Bull Run; later organizing the 
Loyal Publications Society with some func- 
tions comparable to the A.L.A.’s War Service, 
directed by Herbert Putnam more than fifty 
years later. 

When Herbert Putnam was eleven years 
old his father died; Mrs. Putnam managed 
the younger children; George Haven Putnam 
(Herbert's elder brother) managed the firm. 
Summers were spent near Darien, Connecti- 
cut. In town during the winter months, 
Herbert attended a private English and clas- 
sical school, on upper Broadway, conducted 
by James H. Morse, a product of the Leices- 
ter Academy, Brookline High School, and 
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that college at Cambridge, Massachusetts. A 
sound scholar, author of graceful verses, 
essays, and reviews, world traveler,® Mr. 
Morse appears to have been an excellent 
teacher. His erstwhile pupil entered Harvard 
in the fall of 1879. 

For the future overseer, the four years at 
college must have been altogether satisfactory. 
He played lacrosse, “heeled” the Crimson, 
joined the Harvard Union and the O. K. 
Society, received a detur as a freshman; as a 
sophomore, walked away with the Lee Prize 
for reading; thereafter excelled in Latin, 
political economy, and English composition; 
reached the highest honors group; presented 
a dissertation at commencement; and made 
Phi Beta Kappa. An engrossed parchment, 
dated in 1883, proclaimed him a bachelor of 
arts.” 

The next year he “spent in New York, 
attending the lectures at the Columbia Law 
School.” * Somewhere along the way he at- 
tracted the attention of Samuel Hill. 

By birth and by Harvard, four years Mr. 
Putnam's senior, Mr. Hill would have a grati- 
fying career. A native of North Carolina and 
long-time resident of Minneapolis, Mr. Hill 
is, perhaps, best remembered for having or- 
ganized and presided over the Minneapolis 
Trust Company®; for having (in 1903) 
“brought Professor Yamashita to the United 
States, and introduced the art of Judo (the 
Japanese art of defense without weapons) in 
this country generally” %°; and for having 
promoted the “Peace Portal” between the 
United States and Canada for which he re- 
ceived the special thanks of Congress and the 
Canadian Government.’! His lineage in di- 
rectories of directors would be almost ex- 
cessive. His fortunes were not adversely 
affected by his marriage, on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 6th, 1888, to Mary, daughter of James 
Jerome Hill. The bride was spared the 
nuisance of changing her name; the ceremony 
was one of the events of the season. “The 
invitations specially requested that no presents 
be sent, but nevertheless the bride an groom 
received many beautiful tributes... . Among 
the presents was a check from J. J. Hill for 
$200,000.” 12 

At Harvard, Mr. Hill had been counted 
among the ‘“‘literary fellers,” ** which may 
explain his later devotion to the Fortnightly 
Club, and the Minneapolis Athenaeum. In 
1884, when he made his outstanding contri- 
bution to the cultural history of the United 
States, Mr. Hill was a rising and prosperous 
attorney, with a passion for his alma mater 
and for the success of all her sons. Having 
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learned that Mr. Putnam aspired to the bar, 
Mr. Hill proposed to him that he remove to 
Minneapolis, assume the librarianship of the 
Athenaeum, and work his way through the 
law by communing in off moments with 
Blackstone."* The invitation was accepted; 
before very long 800 Nicollet Avenue had a 
new tenant.’® 

That, as I say, was in the autumn of 1884. 
The Minneapolis Athenaeum, founded, 
nearly a _— of a century before, upon 
proceeds from a popular lecture by Bayard 
Taylor, was a ee library, supported, 
primarily, by annual assessments upon its 
members, but recently the beneficiary of im- 
epee private endowment.’* Untutored as 

e was in the craft, lacking technical experi- 
ence of any kind, Mr. Putnam seems instinc- 
tively to have responded to the requirements 
of “the shabby old library.” Indeed, one 
highly competent witness has related how— 

He began at the start to modernize its antiquated 
methods; he installed a charging system with a 
borrower's card instead of the old way of charging 
in a big book. He began a new system of cata- 
loguing and classification, and opened up the al- 
coves to readers so that they could find titles for 
themselves. Not only were his methods new and 
thoroughgoing, but his courteous, genial manner 
created a new atmosphere.” 

More recently it has been stated that “he 
displayed from the beginning the vision and 
leadership which have so conspicuously 
marked his subsequent career.” ** It was 
characteristic of Herbert Putnam to under- 
stand his problems before looking for solu- 
tions. 

He had not been in Minneapolis for two 
months before the Athenaeum’s directors had 
abandoned their earlier plan for a new build- 
ing in favor of an “alliance with a —— 
library if one were established.” *° The idea 
of a public library had been promoted as early 
“as 1876, but nothing had come of it. The 
state legislature took the position that before 
an enabling act could be introduced, the city 
council should be convinced that a tax-sup- 
ported library would be advantageous to the 
community and publicly approved. Now the 
city authorities declined assent unless and 
until fifty thousand dollars was raised by 
gifts. The sentiment of the citizenry was 
demonstrated by oversubscribing the fund by 
ten thousand dollars. The enabling act was 
passed in March 1885.*° Mr. Putnam was 
credited with being “the leading spirit.” He 
had told the press: 

There are two great problems of library man- 
agement, one to get the ks for the readers, the 
other to get the readers to the books.” 
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Stack Room, Minneapolis Public Library 


In the spring of the following year, he 
wrote to his class secretary: 

I have not indulged an appetite for exploration 
“in this or foreign countries’; what journeys have 
fallen to my lot have been between Minneapolis 
and New England, with some deviations to other 
cities whose libraries deserved investigation.” 

There are two implications to be drawn 
from this guarded statement: first, that li- 
brarianship engaged his serious attention; 
secondly, that an unspecified object attracted 
him to New England. As to the latter, a . 
satisfactory explanation was given a few 
months later when Herbert Putnam, of Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, was joined in marriage 
by Dr. Alexander McKenzie ** to Charlotte 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Reverend Charles 
and Susan Hall Munroe, of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Mrs. Putnam’s brother, Kirk 
Munroe, author of many books, world trav- 
eler, first editor of Harper’s Round Table, 
was friend to Kit Carson and Buffalo Bill. 
Perhaps Mr. Putnam thus acquired by marri- 
age his constant interest in western novels. 

During the summer of 1888, he visited the 
cities and provincial towns of England and 
Scotland on a book-buying expedition, and 
returned with “some eight thousand vol- 
umes.” In September, the Unitarian Review 
published his article on the ethical teachings 
of Tolstoi, which he entitled “Simplicity as a 
Test of Truth.”’ * Two months later he was 
named librarian of the public library, then in 
course of construction; this was an office he 
would hold simultaneously with the librarian- 
ship of the conjoined Athenaeum. 

In fulfillment of his dual responsibilities, 
Mr. Putnam undertook a survey of the 
Athenaeum collections, and discarded, as in- 
appropriate, nearly a quarter of them. But 
with the remainder, and the accessions from 
the United Kingdom and the Continent, he 
was able to transfer to the shelves of the new 
building a formidable array of 30,000 vol- 
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umes. More than this, he determined the 
policy, consistently followed throughout the 
years, that the Athenaeum’s income should be 
applied to the purchase of the more expensive 
reference books.?° 

The Public Library was formally opened 
on Monday, December 16th, 1889. The 
newspapers recounted the proceedings with 
spirit and obvious delight; one reported: 

Of the many public events that have occurred 
in Minneapolis since the city came to be recognized 
as a factor in the development of the great North- 
west, the one that stands pre-eminent as a mark of 
the intellectual growth of the community is the 
opening of the public library. . . . 

The citizens of Minneapolis, without reference 
to social position, or business standing simply 
turned out en masse to look over and admire their 
beautiful building. . . . 

As people arrived they were met at the doors by 
colored men in full dress, who directed them into 
the building. Those who wished to lay aside their 
wraps proceeded to the basement, the ladies using 
the room in the northwest corner for a toilet room, 
the gentlemen being accomodated sic) in the news- 
paper reading room. ... The scene in the staircase 
hall was an attractive one. On the second and third 
floor landings, next to the iron railings, were 
grouped potted palms, hollies, rhododendrons, 
Japanese chrysanthemums, and other choice plants. 

The large glass swing doors revealed within 
other elegant floral decorations, potted plants sta- 
tioned here and there among the statuary and tasty 
wreaths of smilax hanging from the chandeliers. 
These decorations were furnished gratuitously by 
Mendenhall. Danz’ orchestra was stationed on the 
second floor landing, and discoursed appropriate 
music during the evening. The niches in the outer 
wall were occupied by some of the choicest of th? 
Exposition casts.” 

The psalm was illustrated with a line-draw- 
ing portrait of the stern-visaged young li- 
brarian, drooping moustache dependent from 
the upper lip, throat encased in a wing collar, 
it surrounded by a cravat knotted according 
to the strictest principles of Ascot, and the 
coat was evidently frock, tailored to conform 
with a fashion set by Victoria's prince consort. 

The Minneapolis Public Library was off to 
a good start. Herbert Putnam had given it 
momentum, torque, and acceleration. With- 
in an astonishingly brief time, it would es- 
tablish itself in a high place among compar- 
able institutions in the United States. A year 
later the president of the board would 
proudly remark with satisfaction: 

Probably a freer access to books has been per- 
mitted here than in any similar library, and yet the 
percentage of loss has been much less than that 
almost invariably experienced under the most 
stringent regulations.” 

Those who came in contact with Herbert 
Putnam at that time never forgot him. There 
exists, for example, a letter written almost 
sixty years later; it reads: 
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Herbert Putnam at the ALA dinner on occasion 
of the Sesquicentennial of the Library of 
Congress, December 12, 1950. 


Your personal service to me when I was a 
student at the University of Minnesota has always 
been outstanding in my memory. 

You had just recently opened the Minneapolis 
Public Library in a store running through a block 
between Hennepin and Nicollet Avenues. I had 
heard about the new library and the librarian and 
when I had a real need for a book I ventured to ask 
for it at the new Public Library. You gave me the 
most cooperative service, found the right book for 
me and gave me my card. This service was much 
appreciated by me and never forgotten but it was 
the friendly cooperative spirit that made the perma- 
nent impression on my mind. I am sure that it is 
that same cooperative spirit that has made your 
life so successful. 

The letter continues with a few lines of 
felicitation; then comes the complimentary 
close: ““Sincerely and respectfully yours, 
H. W. Wilson.” ** 

Herbert Putnam had identified himself 
with the city; he was heading a thriving | 
enterprise ; his residence might have been in- 
definitely prolonged, had not the serious ill- 
ness of Mrs. Putnam’s mother obliged them 
to return to Massachusetts.2° His resignation 
was effective at the close of the calendar year, 
1891. He could look back upon the experi- 
ence with satisfaction. His successor, Dr. 
James Kendall Hosmer, recorded the general 
and personal opinion of Herbert Putnam's 
administration: 

His management of the trust had been faithful 
and able: a fine foundation had been laid by him 
for a great library: he left all departments in ex- 
cellent condition; the service he had organized was 
efficient.” 

But to measure Mr. Putnam’s achievement 
it is necessary to project the history of the 
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Minneapolis Public Library into future dec- 
ades. His former colleague and later herself 
city librarian, Gratia A. Countryman, wrote 
of him in 1929: 

Looking back over the development of the past 
forty years, it is hard to find any undertakings of 
later years which were not foreshadowed by the 
things he started or planned to start. Indeed, in the 
light of these years, he must be counted as one of 
the leaders who shaped the intellectual mold of 
Minneapolis. . .. The mantle of his spirit is still 
over the Minneapolis Public Library.” 


And from the perspective of half a cen- 
tury, the library made this acknowledgment 
to his enduring influences: 

The organization of the activities of the Library 
was worked out by Dr. Putnam before he re- 
signed. The pattern for the development of 
the Library's services which he laid out has been in 
a large measure followed by his successors. The 
continuity in the development of library service in 
Minneapolis has resulted from the close coopera- 
tion of the Board, the well-defined program which 
Mr. Putnam had set up, and the fact that a nucleus 
of the staff received its training under the first 
Librarian and remained with the Library for many 
years in positions of leadership.” 

Now the gift which Herbert Putnam 
brought to Minneapolis and the nation was 
the gift of continuity and steady growth; the 
gift of the well set course and strength for its 
running. There is power in it. Sometimes 
nowadays a nonogenarian of irrefragable ex- 
perience, agile and alert, looks with imper- 
sonal, penetrating blue eyes hard at a short, 
shivering, red-headed man, still in his twen- 
ties. The youngster is wearing an overcoat 
and a fur cap. He sits beside a stove. He 
places a log on the fire. He is in the Athe- 
naeum. He is compiling the Great Itinerary. 





Herbert Putnam receives recordings of his fiftieth 
anniversary as Librarian of Congress 
from Luther Evans. 
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Then the ancient turns impatiently away ; 
“Yesterdays don’t interest me,’’ he says, “only 
tomorrow.” ** 
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Foundations for Standards in Librarianship 


PROBLEMS AND PHILOSOPHY OF LIBRARIANS, 1876-1886 
By L. M. Collins 


T= ESSAY is frankly a tribute to the hardi- 

hood and vision of those who, by no 
small miracle of clairvoyance, foresaw the 
possibilities of extending the fundamental 
American principle of freedom of expres- 
sion and communication, because theirs was 
the goal to establish easy, attractive access to 
the printed word for all who would read and 
strengthen their right to liberty and happi- 
ness. 

The American Library Association's sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary in July 1951 and the 
publication of Thompson's Evolution of the 
American Public Library, 1653-1876, and the 
now famous General Report of the Public 
Library Inquiry served to remind the public 
of the dynamics of librarianship, and also to 
declare the library to be a cherished, func- 
tional, living institution, one of the great 
contributions to the American plan for free- 
dom of thought and communication. They 
recall, too, the first conference and the early 
years of those eager, serious founders of the 
association who made it, often by trial and 
error but also by intelligence and farsighted- 
ness, a resourceful enterprise; who by per- 
severance and effort brought importance, 
prestige, and honor to all institutions which 

ar the name “library.” The founders of 
the American Library Association estab- 
lished a tradition and a set of values in their 
work from which is derived librarianship as 
it exists today—an organized intellectual 
profession peculiarly adequate to our Ameri- 
can culture. 

Many of the founders’ problems are 
echoed among us today, and librarians cannot 
help but be humbled, while making periodic 
checks of accomplishments, by the thought 
that much is yet to be done; that in this day 
of rather hectic change and rejection of old 
ideologies, the librarian must take inventory 
of himself and his library, and guard his 
heritage as custodian of the printed word. 

The date was 1876. It was a man’s world, 
and that was the background for the great 
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battle of Founder Dewey. The ten women 
of the 103 persons present at the meeting of 
librarians at Philadelphia were there because 
they dared—and Mr. Dewey dared agree to it 
—to come and take their places with the men. 
The emancipation of women, like World 
War I which was to aid the process, was yet 
a concept that only the most fearless, articu- 
late few—the Mr. Dui of 1876 among them 
—dared to do something about. American 
and English male readers complained for in- 
stance that women made study impossible 
in the reading room: ‘The frou-frou of her 
silken raiment was censured”; the men could 
not ‘‘slake the dust of the floor by scattering 
ink from their pen thereon, as seems to be 
their habit, for fear of blotting the skirts of 
ladies.” They declared also: “Woman talks, 
and whispers, and giggles . . . flirts and eats 
strawberries behind folios in the society of 
some happy student of the opposite sex.” 


The Fair Sex 


To all of this the Library Journal * printed 
a comment of a contemporary liberal who, 
with a good deal of fair thinking, defended 
the woman reader, describing her as generally 
as serious and industrious as any man. This 
stand on the matter of sex was a firm one, 
filled no doubt with potential dynamite. Not 
only was the woman declared a fit reader, but, 
if qualified, one to enjoy the pleasure, pres- 
tige, and financial compensation of working 
as librarian in the public and private libraries 
of the land. War was declared, and the 
Dewey battle cry was loudest. 

The urge to fight it out, as quietly and 
firmly as possible, of course, was not inspired 
by an interest in the question of emancipa- 
tion, however; it was stimulated by the mat- 
ter of qualification for librarianship. Sex had 
nothing to do with determining eligibility. 
Rather, training, experience, native intelli- 
gence, and love for the work were the fine 
points of preparedness. Only the qualified 
individual was to be appointed, though un- 
scrupulous trustees might impose the weight 
of office in favor of incompetent applicants 
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for jobs. On the other hand, the favor of the 
board of directors or the appointing authority 
was not to be ovediiind in getting a job. 
But of paramount importance was the fact 
that fitness stemmed from a mastery of the 
art of librarianship, from working in a sub- 
ordinate post in a oe and from the study 
of the essays on library science, particularly 
the report on libraries in the United States 
published in 1876. 


Reciprocity of Intelligence 


A librarian must know his business, and 
his business had better be good! Was he not 
pledged to performing a useful public serv- 
ice? He was partner in a wonderful scheme: 
to promote the country’s library interests and 
to increase “reciprocity of intelligence and 
good will among librarians and all interests 
in library economy and bibliographical stud- 
ies. 

There were moments of levity, however. 
In the heat of temper and offended dignity, 
a sense of the comic made work colorful. A 
professor at Cornell implored the editors of 
the Library Journal to tell him the address of 
the man who, he charged, had posed as writer 
of his speech. “This man,” he wrote, “had 
perfidiously stolen his thunder.” The Journal 
editors declined to give this information, be- 
lieving “the practice of duelling [the pro- 
fessor wanted to challenge him to a duel} to 
be highly prejudicial to the public good and 
likely to impede the advance of that civiliza- 
tion which librarians are designed to pro- 
mote.” And a certain librarian wrote to say 
that Forty Years in the Wilderness was being 
read by “a pious lady . . . nothing doubting 
it contained something suited to her taste.” 

A sense of humor was actually equipment 
for a job to be done, for problems of trivia 
and discipline. A librarian at Taunton, Mas- 
sachusetts, was pestered by beetles in the 
backs of congressional publications. There 
were cases of book mutilation, of theft and 
rewards posted for capture of the thief, of 
book defacement, of the capture and prosecu- 
tion of a thief, of boys’ “ornamenting . . . 
the floor with tobacco juice.” 

But the business at hand was met even if 
it meant, on the one hand, physical labor: 
securing with screws the legs of chairs to 
prevent boys from making the library a gam- 
ing area; or, on the other hand, a legal argu- 
ment: influencing enforcement of a law pre- 
venting destruction of library property. 
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The matters of women librarians and dis- 
cipline in the library were minor ones, it 
appears, when the entire pattern of standards 
and support is examined. Greater services 
and financial support—these were striven for. 
They meant survival. Without monies, serv- 
ice would be less than a token gesture. One 
library did close because its appropriation 
was cut by the city council. Yet even after 
the librarian resigned as a consequence, less 
competent workers continued diligently in 
their enforced restrictions, hoping “for better 
times and better men.” The public must be 
served. It was the moral duty of the city 
fathers to provide this service, and cities were 
bound to supply this as an education to some- 
thing better. As one member of a commis- 
sion involved in the question expressed it, 
children needs books for information, inspi- 
ration, and recreation. Realizing this, bene- 
factors contributed to the cause with welcome 
dollars and municipal governments provided 
limited revenue from such dark sources as 
criminal fines. 

But it seemed that the receipt of money 
for public libraries or private collections was 
the beginning of headache and heartache. 
The Library Company of Philadelphia, 
though enjoying the benefit of a million dol- 
lars, was crippled in its full function by 
eccentric demands of the donor. And in 
Michigan governing boards were influenced 
by politics and elections. The sentiment ob- 
tained, however: What the public library 
needs is first, money; secondly, money; and 
thirdly, more money. 


Consistent Competence 


Better service and wider circulation, 
though, were not born of budget, however 
limited or liberal. It was realized in the first 
years of struggle that the librarian must be 
consistently competent, forever devising 
ways and means of improving his methods 
and media. Fair criticism and suggestion for 
improvement were encouraged, not “adverse 
in tone, but favorable; not destructive, but 
helpful.” And from scholarly, inventive, 
energetic librarians suggested improvements 
in the science of librarianship came: a clear- 
ing-house for the exchange of duplicate cop- 
ies of magazines; a regular system of refer- 
ring to tables of errata, uniformity in the 
style of cards and descriptions of books; a 
cooperative subject index; cooperative cata- 
loging; a card catalog; a system of uniform 

(Continued on page 70) 
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The International Index Under Study 
by Librarians" 


By Henry M. Fuller 


HREE YEARS AGO, when the Readers’ 

Guide was fifty years old, its editor, 
Sarita Robinson, writing in the Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin, made a proposal that has 
resulted in an active ne continuing study 
of the Wilson publications by committees of 
librarians. 

“Are we indexing the right magazines?” 
Miss Robinson cael and she suggested that 
librarians should help to give the answer 
through a survey. 

“I should like to suggest,” she wrote, 
“that sponsorship of such a survey might be 
of interest to the Serials Round Table of the 
American Library Association, perhaps in 
cooperation with or reference 
groups.” In the end it was the “appropriate 
reference groups” that sponsored this proj- 
ect, but an account of its progress will, I 
trust, be of interest to the Serials Round 
Table. 

After some months of discussion and cor- 
respondence, committees were appointed 
from two ALA divisions—the Public Libra- 
ries Division, and the Reference Librarians 
Section of the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries. Known as the Commit- 
tees on Wilson Indexes, these two groups 
met in September 1952 and began to tackle 
the problems which Miss Robinson had set 
before them. Within a year their study of 
the Readers’ Guide had been completed, and 
in an announcement dated March 1953 The 
Wilson Company reported to the Readers’ 
Guide subscribers the changes in this index 
which had been brought about by their votes. 
The committees were then asked to proceed 
with the same kind of study of the Interna- 
tional Index, and some additions were made 
to their membership for this purpose. My 
own association with the committees dates 
from this expansion in April 1953. 

The committees have operated under the 
direction of cochairmen, Jerome K. Wilcox, 
Librarian of the City College of New York, 





* Paper read before the Serials Round Table at ALA 
conference in Minneapolis, sean 24, 1954, and published 
in Serial Slants in July 1954. 

Henry Fuller is Reference Librarian of Yale University 
Library, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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for the ACRL, and Evelyn E. Kirkland, of 
the Brooklyn Public Library, for the Public 
Libraries Division. The members now num- 
ber fifteen, all near enough to New York so 
that we can hold frequent and well attended 
meetings in the New York Public Library. 
From the beginning representatives of The 
Wilson Company have been invited to sit 
with the committees. The president of the 
Wilson Company, Howard Haycraft and— 
while the International Index has been under 
study, its editor — Dorothy Charles, have 
been extremely helpful in keeping the com- 
mittees on the right track. Left to them- 
selves, librarians might propose changes, 
highly desirable from their point of view, 
but hardly in accord with the realities that 
The Wilson Company must deal with. Li- 
brarians can, we hope, help to improve the 
product that the Company offers, but it is 
the Company that must say what kind of 
product it can afford to produce for what 
market. 


Study and Recommend 


The committees’ function has been to 
study and to recommend. The power of 
decision on the ultimate question — what 

riodicals go in and what ones come out— 
as remained where The Wilson Company 
has long placed it, in the hands of the sub- 
scribers. Moreover, the facilities and experi- 
ence of The Wilson Company have provided 
a device for obtaining subscriber opinion on 
general issues before specific sanloarat titles 
were considered. This device was the pre- 
liminary questionnaire, in which the commit- 
tees could offer their recommendations about 
each index for approval or disapproval. 
Questions on which the committees were 
themselves divided could be presented for 
decision. The general principles determined 
by vote of the subscribers would guide the 
committees in their preparation of the final 
voting list. 

This was the procedure followed in the 
study and revision of the Readers’ Guide. 
In that case two general principles of inclu- 
sion and nine categories of periodicals that 
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would be excluded were established before 
the final voting list was drawn up. The sub- 
scribers were thus enabled to make their 
choice of specific periodicals, on the basis of 
their individual worth, within previously de- 
termined categories. The work of the com- 
mittees should be judged not by what titles 
are removed or added, since only the sub- 
scribers can decide that, but rather by how 
well the issues have been presented. The 
question to be asked is whether the commit- 
tees have given the subscribers the opportu- 
nity to make basic and long-range changes in 
the character of an index, changes that are 
wanted but which cannot be made by indi- 
viduals checking a miscellaneous voting list 
on the basis of their own whims or perhaps 
with the sole er of having their present 
holdings indexed. 


Three Issues 


Three issues were before the committees 
as they began in April 1953 to study the 
International Index. First, what should the 
title be? With the foreign-language cover- 
age down to seven periodicals was “Interna- 
tional Index” any longer a satisfactory title? 
It was also objected that “International 
Index” suggests to many readers an index to 
international affairs. Secondly, how should 
the subject coverage of the International Index 
be defined, and what types of periodicals 
should it index? Thirdly, was it desirable to 
include any foreign-language periodicals, 
when this would mean sacrificing the same 
number of periodicals in English? Clearly 
these issues were closely interrelated, with the 
solution to each dependent on the solution to 
each of the others. 

Hindsight will surely reveal deficiencies 
in the design of the preliminary question- 
naire which went to International Index sub- 
scribers in November 1953. I think we 
realized that it was Utopian to expect a con- 
sensus on the title with the other questions 
still unsettled. Nevertheless, some start had 
to be made on sampling the subscribers’ 
opinions on this matter, precisely because no 
final answer could be expected from one at- 
tempt. After considerable discussion the 
committees offered, without any great sense 
of creative triumph, two suggestions: (1) 
“Liberal Arts Index’’, a title which seemed 
to be euphonious and to give some indication 
of the contents, and (2) “Students’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature,” a title which, we 
thought, emphasized its character as an index 
used primarily by college libraries and also 
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its status as a more scholarly companion to 
the Readers’ Guide. In addition to these two 
suggestions, subscribers were offered (3) the 
choice of retaining “International Index,” 
and (4) the opportunity to suggest a title. 

One specific error in preparing this ques- 
tion was our failure to make clear that there 
would be, as there is now, a subtitle indicat- 
ing the coverage more accurately. It was a 
convenient handle we were looking for, not 
a description. It was perhaps because of this 
defect that nine per cent of the subscribers 
took up the fourth option and wrote their 
own titles, most of their suggestions being 
descriptions of the subject content. Notable 
were the two variants “Humanities, Social 
Science and Science Periodical Index’’ and 
“Index to the Humanities, Social Science 
and Science.” 

In voting on our suggestions the sovereign 
subscribers indicated (1) that they rather 
liked “Liberal Arts Index,” but they were 
not swept off their feet; (2) that they had 
no use for ‘Students’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature”; and (3) that “International 
Index” may not be che best title, but they are 
used to it. One librarian wrote: 

Every time a periodical changes its name, read- 
ers become more confused, and International Index 
is no exception. Poole’s Index is still not forgotten 
as a synonym for periodical indexes, for example, 


and it isn’t many years since library users have 
stopped asking for it for current magazines. 


Service Basis Vote 


Since a number of subscribers suggested 
that on policy questions the tabulation of 
votes should be on the service basis (that is, 
one vote for each dollar of support) that 
method was used along with the usual 
method of one vote per subscriber. The 
committees hope, I am sure, that they will 
not have to make a choice between these two 
methods of tabulation, that on important 
issues the majority will fall the same way. In 
the case of the title vote, there were signifi- 
cant differences, although in neither tabula- 
tion was there a majority decision. The 
larger libraries apparently favored retaining 
the title ‘International Index,’’ which re- 
ceived 48 per cent of the vote on the service 
basis to 36 per cent for “Liberal Arts Index.” 
On the other hand, counting one vote per 
subscriber, 43 per cent favored “Liberal Arts 
Index” and 40 per cent ‘International 
Index.” The method of tabulation will 
cause no difficulty in the case of ‘Students’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature.” Five per 
cent eliminates it just as well as four. 
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Coverage 


Far more important but less dramatic than 
the question of the title was the problem of 
defining the coverage of the index. There 
seemed to be agreement that it was and 
should be an index to general scholarly peri- 
odicals, directed for the most part to aca- 
demic libraries. We recognized that the cov- 
erage of science was weak, and there were 
suggestions for eliminating it altogether. 
We thought that proceedings and transac- 
tions not in a periodical form of issue and 
monograph series should be eliminated. In 
the end, the recommendation which the com- 
mittees asked subscribers to approve or dis- 
approve was that coverage of International 
Index be limited to two categories: (1) 
scholarly and professional wscielicals in the 
field of the humanities, social sciences, and 
science, and (2) the general periodicals of 
scientific and learned societies. 

Calling again on hindsight, I think we 
failed here to bring out all the issues on 
which subscribers should have voted. The 
two categories more or less described the 
International Index as it is and as subscribers 
might reasonably expect it to continue to be 
unless the committees gave a lead in a dif- 
ferent direction. It was indeed something of 
a vote against sin, and the subscribers rose 
to the occasion by voting 88 per cent or 85 
per cent, as you may wish to tabulate it, for 
virtue. Following this question, to which a 
yes-or-no answer was requested, the commit- 
tee added, “If ‘No’ please state reasons.” 
Subscribers did not take this too literally, for 
they voted yes, but still had plenty to say. It 
‘was their comments which furnished our real 
answer. 

Two themes ran through the comments. 
One may be illustrated by the following: 

[International Index} should include the more 


scholarly periodicals in the arts and sciences that 
are not indexed in any other service. 


The other may be illustrated by a com- 
ment from a British library: 

We suggest that the very few science titles (a 
totally inadequate selection) be dropped in favor 
of a better coverage of American and Canadian 
humanistic journals. 


Or the two themes were combined in the 
comment: 

It seems to me the International Index should 
concentrate only on social sciences and the 
humanities because these two fields are not nearly 
so well covered as psychology and the sciences. 
The latter are so well equip with comprehen- 
sive abstract publications and indexes that I can 
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see no reason for duplication, even for a few gen- 
eral periodicals in these fields. 


The third problem with which the pre- 
liminary questionnaire dealt was very impor- 
tant but much simpler. There was no lack of 
clarity in this question as presented by the 
committees: 

Within the scope of the general classes for in- 
clusion stated above, should the index include 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, etc., titles? 
{Keep in mind that only 170 titles can be in- 
cluded and with each inclusion of a foreign- 
language title an English-language title will be 
eliminated. } 

The question was clear, and the answer 
from the subscribers was clear. They did not 
want foreign language . Counted 
one way, 71 per cent of those expressing an 
opinion voted against them; counted the 
other way, 60 per cent. This was a definite 
decision, and it was reinforced in our minds 
by the news, which reached us about the 
same time, that the Magazine Subject Index 
had ceased publication. This development 
could only increase the need for covering as 
many English-language periodicals as pos- 
sible in the International Index. Certainly 
no one was entirely happy about the idea of 
omitting foreign-language titles, but the 
difficulty was summed up in a comment from 
a large university library: 

The present or any likely number of foreign 
titles is so inadequate as to Be merely an aggrava- 
tion. 


Recommended Titles 


In addition to the policy questions, the 
committees included in the preliminary 
questionnaire requests for recommended 
new titles and for suggestions of titles that 
might be oi me This was done because 
it would aid the committees to have subscrib- 
ers’ recommendations in hand when working 
on the voting list. That including these 
questions did cause some difficulty is shown 
by a comment we received from a librarian. 
But first I must give you the key to under- 
stand this comment. Item 7 in the question- 
naire concerned the inclusion of foreign- 
language titles, item 8 was the request for 
recommended foreign-language titles, item 9 
the request for recommended English- 
language titles, and item 10 the request for 
titles that subscribers would favor dropping. 
One librarian wrote: 

We believe that, if the International Index is to 
remain international, item 7 is extraneous. Appar- 
ently, however, the committees are doubtful, im- 
plying as they do a definite bias in favor of English 
language materials (hence the desire to change the 
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title?). Further, in view of the dependency on 
item 7 and the limitation of 170 titles, it seems 
that items 8, 9, and 10, rezlly cannot be answered 
in helpful fashion (and our present labor thus 
wasted) until number 7 is decided one way or 
another. That is, if no foreign-language titles are 
to be included, then more English-language titles 
than would be suggested under number 9 at pres- 
ent would be designated, and conversely. Simi- 
larly, if none is to be included, why bother with 
number 8 at all? 


Basic Difficulty 


This comment certainly sums up our basic 
difficulty in devising the questionnaire, the 
dependence of each eng upon the solu- 
tion to the others. However, the committees 
did get the information they needed in order 
to proceed to the next phase of their work. 
With the votes and the comments digested, 
we were divided into three subcommittees to 
examine respectively humanities, social sci- 
ence, and science periodicals. Each subcom- 
mittee prepared a card file consisting of (1) 
all the periodical titles at present indexed in 
International Index, (2) those recom- 
mended to The Wilson Company between 
1948, when the latest revision was made, and 
last October, (3) those recommended by the 
subscribers in answer to the preliminary 
questionnaire, and (4) those recommended 
at the committees’ request by twenty-two 
learned and professional societies. At the 
first meeting a year ago in April the commit- 
tees had decided to seek the advice of these 
professional societies, and the response to 
our letter was very helpful. At the same time 
an attempt was made to obtain recommen- 
dations from faculty members of institutions 
represented on the committee, but this 
proved less fruitful. From all of these lists 
with which the subcommittees worked the 
foreign-language titles were omitted, since 
that issue appeared to be decided. 

In view of the comments from many li- 
brarians that duplication of indexing should 
be avoided, the subcommittee on science 
periodicals concentrated on this aspect. For 
each title we ascertained the other indexing 
and abstracting services that covered it in 
whole or in part. The results clearly con- 
firmed that scientific periodicals were well 
covered. Of the 173 titles on the science list, 
thirty-eight were already covered by Wilson 
indexes, chiefly Agricultural Index, Indus- 
trial Arts Index, and Education Index, aad 
ninety-one others were covered by two or 
more indexing and abstracting services 
(forty-four of them by four or more). The 
subcommittee also examined the periodicals 
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subject by subject and found that only where 
the term “science” had been badly stretched, 
in geography and anthropology, was the cov- 
erage by other services doubtful. Psychology 
was in a class by itself. The committees felt 
the customary embarassed hesitation about 
assigning it to one of the three broad areas, 
but whether we called it a science, a social 
science, or even a “humanity,” the important 
fact for us was that psychology had an ab- 
stracting journal of its own comparable to 
those in the natural sciences. 

Late in March the subcommittees reported 
their preliminary findings and it was agreed 
by the full committee that we should proceed 
to prepare a final voting list in which we 
would recommend the exclusion of titles in 
science and foreign languages. A letter to 
explain the committees’ recommendations 
was prepared, and the subcommittees on hu- 
manities and social science periodicals co- 
ordinated their lists. A meeting was sched- 
uled at the end of April in the hope that a 
final voting list could be in subscribers’ 
hands before the summer. 


Doubts 


When the April meeting came, however, 
the committees had been overcome by very 
justifiable doubts. These were serious 
changes that we were recommending, and 
Mr. Wilcox had received Mr. Haycraft’s 
assent to a delay in the schedule which would 
permit the circulation to subscribers of an- 
other preliminary questionnaire. The com- 
mittees were convinced that subscribers had 
clearly expressed the opinion that science 
and foreign-language periodicals should be 
dropped, but it is one thing to express an 
opinion and another to vote a title out. There 
was the further important consideration that 
if the subscribers reversed themselves and 
kept in some science and foreign-language 
periodicals, they could choose only from 
those presently indexed. This would pro- 
duce a highly unbalanced result. We were 
all therefore relieved that these important 
points could be settled first. We had a little 
trouble naming this unexpected committee 
product, but in the end the suggestions ‘‘Pre- 
liminary Final Questionnaire” and “Final 
Preliminary Questionnaire” had to yield to 
the more sober designation, Interim Ques- 
tionnaire. 

The Interim Questionnaire went to sub- 
scribers in May, presenting them with the 
opportunity to exclude or include by their 
votes the twenty-five periodicals in science, 
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the thirteen periodicals in logy, and 
the six pool ymare in PF ig fla 
which are now included in the International 
Index. After each title there are listed the 
indexes and abstracting journals which in- 
clude it. The prize case is the British peri- 
odical Nature which is indexed in some part 
by each of fifteen services — Mathemati- 
cal Reviews, Science Abstracts, Chemical 
Abstracts, Engineering Index, Biological 
Abstracts, Zoological Record, Psychological 
Abstracts, Quarterly Cumulative Index 
Medicus, Subject Index to Periodicals, Brit- 
ish Abstracts, Nuclear Science Abstracts, 
Photographic Abstracts, Monthly Abstract 
Bulletin, and the gery te and Index of 
Geology Exclusive of North America. There 
are no doubt others. 

If subscribers reject the committees’ rec- 
ommendation that these forty-four science, 
psychology, and foreign-language periodi- 
cals be eliminated from the coverage of Jn- 
ternational Index, then we sha!l undertake to 
produce balanced lists of titles in any of 
these categories they wish to have included. 
But if our recommendations, based we be- 
lieve on the subscribers’ opinions, are ap- 
proved by their votes on specific titles, then 
we shall be able to present a final voting list 
which includes a larger choice of English 
language periodicals in the fields of the 
social sciences and the humanities. Consid- 
ered pg these recommendations pro- 
pose the sacrifice of areas of less importance 
for ones of greater importance, but consid- 
ered positively, they offer the possibility of a 
strong indexing service for English-language 
sous in a subject field that has not 

en well served. 

Since there was to be an Interim Question- 
naire, the committees had of necessity to 
wrestle once again with the problem of a 
title. This time we offered three choices— 
the two which received the highest votes on 
the Preliminary Questionnaire, “Interna- 
tional Index’ and “Liberal Arts Index,” 
each this time with a descriptive subtitle, and 
a third one, “Social Sciences and Humanities 
Periodical Index,’’ which we believe follows 
the general tenor of the subscribers’ sugges- 
tions. We are not sanguine enough to ex- 
pect a majority on this ballot, but we can at 
least narrow the field before the final voting 
list, which is to be sent out in the fall. Now, 
with the Interim Questionnaire in subscrib- 
ers’ hands, the committees are again waiting 
for the election returns. 

I should make clear that these observa- 
tions are those of one member of the com- 
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mittee and quite unofficial. But it seems to 
me important that understanding of the 
function of this group should be as wide- 
spread as ible. It is a piece of good for- 
tune for American libraries to have in The 
Wilson Company an institution which is 
fully a part of the library world but which 
also possesses faculties, not usually associated 
with librarians, that cause its indexes to con- 
tinue year after year, free from the ambitious 
beginnings and forlorn endings that are the 
common lot of bibliographical enterprise. 
Working within a frame of reference which 
res this distinguished business record 
and which maintains the subscribers’ rights, 
the committees hope to contribute to solu- 
tions of the increasingly important problems 
of periodical indexing. 


STANDARDS IN LIBRARIANSHIP 
(Continued from page 65) 
abbreviations: a central library to serve dis- 
tant communities; an an annotated catalog; 
improved methods for indexing periodicals ; 
techniques for classifying books; methods 
for classifying fiction; forums for topics re- 

lated to the profession. 

To say that the career of librarians in those 
yeats was a complex one is a weak under- 
statement. And to complicate matters or 
make matters forever challenging, there was 
the problem of working hours. Edward Hall 
of Waterville, Maine, rather pitifully pointed 
out that the librarians at the library of Got- 
tingen had some leisure time since the library 
was open from one to two o'clock on Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, daily 
except holidays, and from two to four on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

If Mr. Hall and R. A. Guild of Brown 
University are indicative, there was need for 
complaint. Mr. Guild was fervently articu- 
late in his protest over having to work on 
Sunday. “ ‘Six days,’”’ he cried, ‘* ‘shalt thou 
labor’ applies to all men, including librarians. 
Opening the college library on that day would 
on the whole be regarded as a desecration of 
the Lord’s day, and hence would in my judg- 
ment be detrimental to religion and morals.” 

So the questions arose. Their resolution 
was long-coming, even if the problems in- 
volved were not solved for all time. And so 
questions pointed the way to principles. The 
first years have seen a reward: a solid, sub- 
stantial, developing concern—the association. 
Those hard, first years were the green years, 
for the harvest yield is indeed rich. 
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But Yes! Mr. Dane 


By Evan Ira Farber 


HEN I FIRST READ Richard C. Dahl's 

article, ‘Presenting the Library,” in 
the March 1, 1954 issue of Library Journal, 
I was very favorably impressed. Nor was 
this favorable impression in the least di- 
minished when I encountered another aspect 
of his viewpoint in “The Merchandising 
Function of the Library,” which appeared in 
the March 1954 issue of the Wilson Library 
Bulletin. The gist of these articles was the 
recommendation that librarians be familiar 
with and apply the sales approach and mer- 
chandising techniques of the business world. 
And a very proper and sensible suggestion, 
too, I thought. 

It was with some surprise, then, that I 
read Chase Dane's rejoinder, ‘‘No, No! Mr. 
Carnegie,” in the May Wilson Library Bul- 
letin. So, I re-read Mr. Dahl's article, re- 
examined Mr. Dane’s arguments, and should 
now like to act as amicus curiae for the de- 
fense, in Dane v. Dahl. 

Mr. Dane, I think, has done a most effec- 
tive job of setting up a straw man and then 
completely demolishing him. This straw 
man, however, bears little resemblance to 
Mr. Dahl's salesman. In his first paragraph, 
Mr. Dane refers to Mr. Dahl’s librarian as 
succumbing ‘‘to the lures and tricks and gim- 
micks of the huckster,” and imitating ‘‘the 
artful dodges of the salesman.”” In his third 
paragraph, he again refers to the “high pres- 
sure salesman.” This is his straw man—the 
salesman stereotype — the fast-talk‘ng, but- 
tonholing, over-aggressive nuisance. 

But Mr. Dahl specifically disavows any in- 
tention of imitating the high pressure sales- 
man. “The days of high pressure selling are 
past,” he tells us. “Sales techniques are 
geared to an understanding of human be- 
havior.” And his concluding remarks state 
his position very clearly. ‘I am not suggest- 
ing that we all become high pressure sales- 
men boring everyone with extravagant 
claims for our libraries. Nor should we 
borrow the extreme methods and philosophy 
of some of the hucksters that infest the busi- 
ness world.”” I cannot see how, in any way, 
this can be interpreted as advocating “the 
cheap and the tawdry,” as being ‘‘committed 
to the fast buck.” 


Evan Farber is Librarian of State Teachers College in 
Livingston, Alabama. 
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Mr. Dane would have us act like doctors 
or teachers since, he says, we also provide a 
service, attd do not sell a product. Even if 
he were correct in this, comparing a libra- 
rian’s relationship to the public with a doc- 
tor’s or a teacher's is inaccurate and mislead- 
ing. Teachers acquire their public through 
legal compulsion; nor ate most doctors 
sought out pleasurably. But the public must 
want to use the library, not be required to, 
either by law or malaise. 

Nor is Mr. Dane entirely correct when he 
declares that librarians differ from salesmen 
in that we provide a service, and the latter a 
product. For without defining terms, who can 
say that a book is not a product? Then, too, 
many: salesmen sell services — advertising, 
management consultation, and the service 
sold by that most ubiquitous of all salesmen, 
insurance. Are their techniques necessarily 
different from the product salesmen? Not 
very, for as Mr. Dahl correctly points out, 
the essence of a// modern salesmanship is the 
creation of a desire in the client for the serv- 
ice or the product. 

A skillful salesman creates this desire by 
knowing the customer and his particular 
situation and then demonstrating how the 
product or service will benefit him and his 
situation. If the client already desires the 
product, either because of physical need, or 
an artificial need created by advertising or 
social emulation, the major task of the sales- 
man has been done for him, and only details 
remain. But in the regular sales procedure, 
there are four major steps leading to the 
actual sale. First, attracting the customer's 
attention; second, arousing his interest; 
third, creating a desire for the product; 
fourth, closing the sale. A trained salesman 
will consciously follow these steps. And li- 
braries and librarians, interested in increas- 
ing and improving their public’s reading, 
will unconsciously follow the same process. 

But, in addition to the ways in which the 
librarian’s public relationships parallel the 
procedures of sales personnel, the library it- 
self in many ways simulates the sales appeal 
of commercial establishments. Is the pur- 

se and appeal of the open stack very dif- 
erent from :the cafeteria or supermarket ? 
Should we revert, then, to the closed stack 
because it is not tainted with the touch of 
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salesmanship? Must we condemn Enoch 
Pratt for its very effective use of window 
exhibits? Or criticize the Wilson Library 
Bulletin for its attention to displays and pub- 
licity? Should we deprecate the constantly 
increasing interest in publicity, in exhibits, 
designed only to attract the public to the 
library and its wares? Does the intent of 
these visual attractions differ from Macy's 
windows, or Scribner's displays? What they 
are doing, and what libraries are doing is 
following the first two steps in the sales 
process — getting attenion and arousing in- 
terest. The mere fact of one’s commercial- 
ism and the other’s public service should not 
obscure the similarity of immediate purpose 
and method. Both are aimed at getting at- 
tention, at creating in the viewer either a 
desire for the product displayed or interest 
enough to enter the premises and thus be- 
come a prospective client. 

Contemporary trends in library architec- 
ture also are intended to attract clients. Func- 
tion is emphasized, but so is the esthetic. 
Comfort, color, and design are proposed to 
appeal to the senses and invite the public to 
enjoy the surroundings. It is interesting to 
note that in the same issue of the Wilson 
Library Bulletin in which Mr. Dahl's article 
appeared, James E. Bryan, Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Newark Public Library, empha- 
sized the similar purposes of commercial and 
library design in an article entitled ‘‘Build- 
ing Planning and the Use of Color in the 
Library” : 

And, perhaps, since attracting borrowers to the 
library's books and services is in the same category 
of activity as “selling the intangibles,” the libra- 
rian will give more thought to the climate or 
environment in which these services are made 
available than do establishments selling the neces- 
sities and tangibles of life. 


Should we do away with the “frills” of the 
new libraries — the fireplaces, picture win- 
dows, gardens and lounges — just because 
they smack of commercialism? 

The library is only one agency that can 
supply the intellectual or leisure needs of the 

ublic. Of course, we as librarians know that 
the library can most satisfactorily and most 
profitably fill these needs. But we must let 
the public know it, too. And that can only 
be done by these techniques, by publicity, 
and by positive personal contact—that is, by 
salesmanship. 

It is unfortunate that so much opprobrium 
has become attached to the word, and I think 
it is probably this unfortunate connotation 
that has misled Mr. Dane. I doubt if he 
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wants librarians to revert to the prim, grim 
stereotype, or the library to its sole former 
function as a repository and bibliographic 
center. But if he does not, he should realize 
that merely because a method has been 
abused in one field does not mean that it 
must be in another, and that modern sales- 
manship as applied to the library is little 
more than an effort to accomplish what every 
librarian desires—a larger and more dis- 
criminating reading public. 


JANE AUSTEN 
(Continued from page 51) 
though her interests were mostly feminine. 
She would have been excellent as a librarian 
in an exclusive girls’ school and woulda have 
proved a delight to the headmistress because 
of her perfect manners and her ladylike 
qualities. 

The supervision of the furnishing and 
decorating of a school library ee have 
been no new experience for her because she 
always had a hand in the choosing of the 
furniture for her father’s homes. 

One account of her life contained the 
sentence, “She was one of the great discover- 
ers of literature.” In that case, she could 
have fitted well at the circulation desk be- 
cause one of her main jobs would have been 
to locate the books asked for! It would have 
been easy for her to carry out the over- 
quoted “seeing that the right book gets to 
the right person at the right time’’! 

Her talent in art would have been useful 
to her in making bulletin board displays, and 
her ability to write and speak well would 
have helped greatly in the advertisement of 
the library's resources. 

Jane Austen would have had no difficulty 
in finding books with which to fill up the 
shelves because if there were no available 
funds she could always write more books to 
fill the vacancies. Judging from the length 
of several of hers, she wouldn’t have had to 
write very many. 

One account of her life even went so far 
as to state that Jane Austen evinced great 
power in the management of the lowly 
pencil. This alone should be sufficient evi- 
dence that the answer to the question 
“Would Jane Austen have made a good li- 
brarian?”” could be nothing but ‘‘yes’—be- 
cause it’s hard to imagine how helpless a 
librarian would be if she hadn't mastered 
the art of using a pencil! 
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Glacier County Library 


AN EXAMPLE OF COOPERATION 
By Ruth O. 


ONTANA, HIGH, WIDE, AND HANDSOME, 

as it is so aptly described by the late 
Joseph Kinsey Howard, has a or ge prob- 
lem in its search for a plan that will provide 
good library service for the entire state. 
There are vast distances—miles of open val- 
leys and prairies with an occasional ranch 
house here and there—small county seats, 
small towns, hundreds of miles distant from 
each other, with only three cities of over 
25,000 population in this large state, which 
covers an area of 145,878 square miles. 

A plan which will realize the ideal of 
good library service for every resident must 
be especially tailored to fit the size and 
climate of Montana. One that works in a 
densely populated area, or in a milder, 
warmer, climate, would need many changes. 
Our winters are rigorous, many of our rural 
roads are poor, and while some sections of 
the state have a high tax income, there are 
large areas, sparsely populated, which have 
insufficient funds to approximate minimum 
standards for library service as set up by the 
American Library Association. 

Typical of many rural counties in the state 
is Glacier county. The population is widely 
scattered, numbering less than 10,000 in an 
area of 2,974 square miles. Cut Bank is 
the county seat, with 3,721 residents, and 
Browning, with a population of 1,674, the 
only other town with a high school. There 
are many farms, cattle and sheep ranches, 
and oil land in some abundance. Over half 
of the county is set aside for the Blackfoot 
Indian reservation, government land which 
is nontaxable, but the income from oil off- 
sets this loss of county tax revenue. 

Our library is relatively new, but because 
of cooperation on the part of the three tax- 
able units—the county, the cities, and the 
school districts—we are able to give service 
that is good and that reaches every resident 
in the county. 

As in so many places in the United States, 
the Woman's Club is responsibie for the 
establishment of our library. Over a period 
of years, they had operated a lending library 
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with volunteer help and with books that 
were contributed by the residents. When 
they decided to enlarge the library and to 
make it a tax-supported institution, they 
were met with the usual difficulties that so 
often confront a new project. The residents 
were hesitant to add a tax burden for some- 
thing which they felt they did not need. 
Never having had such service, they felt no 
lack, and the opinion was general that Gla- 
cier County was vot a reading community. 

In he ye of all opposition, the ladies per- 
severed and were successful in starting the 
county library. The original budget was just 
about as low as it could possibly be, because 
the commissioners felt that it was a trial 
venture and that it would continue to exist 
only if it proved its value. 

When I came in July 1945, six months 
after the opening date, the picture was not 
too encouraging. We had approximately 
1,500 gift books from the Woman's Club, 
the minimum of furniture, and we were 
housed in a small, airless room in a base- 
ment, at a prohibitive rental. At that time 
the state law set the tax limit at one mill, 
but even this amount was not used. Then 
too, the commissioners had insisted that sta- 
tions and branches be in operation as soon 
as the library was open for business. The 
formidable task of serving 10,000 people of 
every age with the collection of gift books 
made for some fancy mental gymnastics— 
needless really, for there was no rush to the 
library. The large proportion of the resi- 
dents were quite unaware that we existed. 

Montana laws governing libraries have 
been broadened during the past six years. 
Earlier, a county could make a contract with 
an existing city library to include service to 
the outlying rural area, but it was not pos- 
sible under the law for a city to assist an 
established county library. Thus our only 
source of revenue must be the one mill levy 
from the county. Now the law makes a two 
mill tax permissable and it és possible for a 
city to contribute to a county library, over 
and above the set county tax. 


The commissioners were most cooperative 
and gave us a budget as large as the law 
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allowed; the city council wished to help 
when it was pointed out to them that the 
city residents had benefits far beyond the 
outlying areas: daily access to the books and 
reference material -— public library service 
that would cost them 3% mills if the library 
were a city institution. cooperated by 
remodelling the basement of the city hall— 
an area three times the size of our earlier 
location—and provided us with free rent, 
light, heat, and janitor service. 

Soon after I came, Mr. Davis, the super- 
intendent of schools, asked me to catalog 
the high school library. The collection num- 
bered only about 3,000 books, but it necessi- 
tated starting from scratch, for there had been 
no trained school librarian for many years. 
I welcomed the invitation, and, though I 
could ill spare the time, the decision to do 
so was a happy one. It has resulted in a 
coordination een the school and county 
library that is very good indeed. Later I 
cataloged the high school library in Brown- 
ing, the only other large collection of books 
in the county, and as an outgrowth of this 
early effort, both school libraries are now 
under my supervision. 

There is no pooling of funds. Each li- 
brary is a separate entity, but purchasing and 
processing of the books is done under the 
direction of one trained person. The system 
is mutually advantageous. County libraries 
in Montana have a low salary budget—so 
low that we cannot attract trained librarians. 
Furthermore, if the salary and maintenance 
budget is set according to standards, there is 
no possibility of building up a proper book 
collection out of the remaining available 
funds. Under our plan, the librarian’s salary 
is good, and the schools are accredited at a 
much lower cost than they would pay for 
a teacher-librarian. 

This arrangement, of course, is only pos- 
sible where the school is small and where a 
full-time high school librarian cannot be em- 

loyed. In many high schools, the teacher- 
fibearian must carry such a heavy teaching 
load that she has little time for her library 
duties, and if this is the case, a trained county 
librarian can do a much better job. 

It is a strenuous undertaking to put our 
plan into operation, but once under way it 
works beautifully. We train our student li- 
brarians in the summer at the county library. 
The large part of our book order for all the 
libraries, and the processing and cataloging, 
is done at that time. It is gratifying to see 
how very dependable our student librarians 
are! We use two for each period during the 
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school year. They are under the supervision 
of the study hall teacher, but they have the 
full responsibility of keeping the library in 
order and in securing the return of the books 
that are circulated. At the end of the school 
year, they take complete inventory, sort for 
mending and rebinding, and some of them 
are employed during the summer to mend 
the library books and all of the textbooks for 
the entire school district. We, in turn, at the 
county library, have an unlimited supply of 
good help upon which to call. 

At the first of each year, I give the fresh- 
men a course in library orientation. We use 
the ‘‘find it yourself’’ manuals and like this 
method the best of all we have tried for that 
age level. The English teacher assigns work 
throughout the year to give the course appli- 
cation and meaning. Thus our floor work at 
the main library is practically nil with stu- 
dents for they all know exactly how to help 
themselves. 

Earlier, I mentioned the general lack of 
awareness of our existence on the part of the 
residents. As our book collection grew, we 
explored every possible device to popularize 
our services. The local press has been co- 
operative and gives us space each week. We 
have sponsored out-of-town speakers in 
every possible field of interest, in coopera- 
tion with various city or county organiza- 
tions. We have a Saturday morning story 
hour and a weekly story time broadcast. More 
radio time has been promised and we shall 
use that for book reviews. 

Our library is not a quiet, hushed place 
solely devoted to scholarly research. We 
have a tadio-phonograph on which we play 
good music continuously. The young people 
and the adults who spend a great deal of 
their time there do not find it distracting to 
study. The library is a friendly spot, close to 
the center of the town, active in all that 
concerns the community. 

We have grown considerably in the last 
eight years. Our book collection numbers 
27,500, our phonograph record collection is 
large and varied, and our circulation figures 
for our last fiscal year were just short of 
122,000. We have outgrown our quarters, 
but a new building is aie planned. We 
have an option on a site and donations for 
the building fund are pouring in from all 
parts of the county. It will be necessary to 
pass a bond issue—an attempt that was de- 
feated several years ago—but we look ahead 
with confidence to an adequate, modern 
structure that will be the focal point of all 
times of community participation. 
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The Librarian’s Campus Role 


By Alec Ross 


GREAT DEAL HAS BEEN WRITTEN and 

even more has gone unrecorded of the 
parts played by the chief librarians of col- 
leges and universities in campus affairs be- 
yond the expected areas of academic inter- 
ests. But how about their staff members and 
the staffs of the academic libraries of the 
whole country? What is their role and how 
well are they playing it? 

Granted the professional literature seems 
to concentrate hee the most part on the ac- 
complishments of the higher echelon, too 
few members of the profession know what 
the junior members are doing—other than 
putting in eight hours a day on their jobs— 
to contribute to the over-all campus picture. 
This is not to underestimate the work of a 
librarian—far from it. But there is more to 
campus life than work, as any alumnus of 
any school will say. 

Then what are the staff members doing? 
Not much if we look only at published re- 
ports in our journals. Not much if we look 
around at only a few schools. Much more if 
we probe deeply, for then we find a variety 
of roles being played; but somehow the li- 
braries tavttved are not aware professionally 
of what is going on. They are not sufficiently 
aware that any librarians engaged in campus 
activities are making for top-notch public re- 
lations for the library and its staff. The old 
adage about blowing your own horn evi- 
dently hasn’t made much of a dent in library 
circles for in spite of the invaluable work 
done by the library staff in the course of the 
work day, librarians remain to most of the 
campus population a kind of glorified clerk 
and to those who know better the staff's in- 
clinations and interests too often appear to 
stop with their work. 

Some sort of newsletter about librarians’ 
participation in campus activities is definitely 
called for; and here are some suggestions for 
staff participation in campus life for those 
who have not yet found their own niche. 

First would be the logical extensions 
of professional interest: book reviews and 
talks to campus groups ranging from the 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. programs to such 
individual entities as the English club, his- 
tory club, etc. with which every campus is 
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dotted. Those librarians with subject 7 
cialties should certainly be expected to fol- 
low through their interests. Student and 
faculty clubs would welcome the poor 
tion of interested specialists and the gain for 
the library in prestige would be great. 

Every campus has its nature lovers, bird 
watchers, and hobby enthusiasts. Each libra- 
rian should make a point of boning up on 
the literature of one or more groups and 
offering his services as a gesture oF good 
will. 

The theater activities of many schools are 
run on an “open to the community” basis. 
How better to plant a librarian in the campus 
eye than by having him appear in a play? 

Faculty members are often called upon to 
act as judges in everything from debates to 
class queen contests. How many librarians so 
serve the campus? True, faculty status is a 
whole problem in itself but the question here 
is what percentage of the campus population 
knows the librarians in any role other than 
a ‘behind the desk’’ one. 

The library profession is a vital and im- 
pressive one but how much more vital and 
alive is the librarian who grows with his 
library, whose interests expand as his library 
expands, who is a vigorous part of the 
campus life which he helps to create. 

Let's hear more of what our staff members 
are doing and let’s encourage them to do 
more. Librarians, blow your horn! 


PORTRAIT IN A LIBRARY 


He sits, asleep, his grey head slightly bowed 
The magazine sprawled open by his hand— 
A man grown restless of the motley crowd 
Far from the golden founts of Samarkand. 
Within his slumbering visage seems 

The semblance of a noble heart and fair 
All blended in the backwash of his dreams 
With something stern and holy printed there. 
Within this booklined room he seems at home 
One with the fancied tales of yesteryear— 
No more shall he, like grey Ulysses roam; 
His day is done, the twilight hovers near. 
And yet upon that countenance I see 

The marks of an impressive victory. 


JaMEs LIOTTA 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Better Incentives Needed » 
By Paul Wasserman 


ECRUITING HAS BEEN one of the most 

successful programs carried on by the 
profession in the postwar period. By em- 
ploying well planned, imaginative tech- 
niques, including internships, work-study 
plans, scholarships, preprofessional pro- 
grams, and publicity devices, many promis- 
ing younger people have been drawn into the 
library field. The results are already being 
felt—there is a strong corps of bright, enter- 
prising people educated in the broad impli- 
cations of library service, approaching as- 
signments with the vigor that enthusiasm 
—— 

n attracting these poopie. all the lures 
and advantages of the field were pointed up, 
with attention focused u the glowing 
prospects of a young profession desperately 
in need of new and talented younger prac- 
titioners. We neglected to outline any of the 
pitfalls, however, and some of them are al- 
ready becoming evident. 

In Newsletter of California Libraries for 
July 1952, commenting on California re- 
cruiting during the ALA Conference in New 
York by Carma Zimmerman, state librarian, 
and Thelma Reid, field representative, one 
of the principal pitfalls is highlighted: “In 
general vacancies listed by California libra- 
ries were in the beginning junior classifica- 
tions, while the candidates interested in 
California, were, for the most part, experi- 
enced librarians looking for senior or ad- 
vanced positions. . . .” 

We neglected to mention in our recruiting 
that while beginning positions were abun- 
dant, in each stage beyond the entering level 
there are fewer positions with more people 
seeking and equipped for them, than there 
are such positions available. Our recruiting 
has done and is doing its job well. But along 
with our alert beginners, we have inherited 
a serious dilemma—what long-range future 
development program can we offer these be- 
ginners ? 

There is room for only 4 limited number 
of administrators. Not every person who 
enters the profession can, will, or should 
eventually find his way into an administra- 
tive post. Of those who do, only a fortunate 
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or gifted few may expect to rise to the top. 
In a profession offering relatively few high- 
level, well paying positions, there inevitably 
will be frustrations and goals impossible of 
achievement. 

The eee appears more acute in the 
public library, than in the university or 
school. There has been a growing leony 
in academic institutions of according library 
personnel equivalent status with faculty in 
matters of tenure, rank, and salary recogni- 
tion. This pattern may be expected to be- 
come more widespread as the educational 
and professional requirements of library 
service become better and more universally 
understood. 

For the public library, no simple solution 

to its considerably more complex probiem is 
at hand. The Los Angeles Wackcaser has 
summed up best in its January-February 
1953 issue, what is at the very root of the 
problem: 
. . . While the subject specialist is at the core of 
library service, long years of experience as a spe- 
cialist in children work, reference, readers advisory 
work, etc. do not carry with them sufficient re- 
wards for the skills required. Salary scales and job 
classifications often fail to recognize the obvious 
truth that a librarian’s efficiency does not increase 
automatically over a brief span of years and then 
become utterly static... . 


Limitations a Problem 


With more and more promising and am- 
bitious people joining our ranks each year, 
the difficulty inherent in this situation be- 
comes more troublesome. Serious limitations 
in the path of the attainment of higher level 
posts can have dire consequences for public 
library service. Many enterprising people 
will eventually be lost to specialized types of 
libraries where specialized talents are better 
rewarded. Those who remain, finding the 
avenues of advancement blocked, may be- 
come disgruntled and apathetic toward their 
assignments. Neither alternative bodes well 
for the continuing development of first rate 
public library service. 

The only alternative open to us, it seems, 
is to develop a practical solution to the prob- 
lem of the librarian who practices his craft 
without branching into administrative direc- 
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tions, and who requires a better long-range 
career incentive than any which the profes- 
sion now offers. 

The teaching profession, akin to librarian- 
ship in its fundamental goals, standards, and 
educational requirements, seems to have met 
this problem more successfully than we have 
thus far. Teachers are almost universally re- 
warded by a step-by-step increment scheme 
granted over a long-range period for con- 
tinued performance of satisfactory non- 
administrative work. While beginning sala- 
ries in teaching and library service are 
roughly comparable, the teacher can antici- 
aa an eventual earning level beyond the 
imitations set for nonadministrative library 
activity. 

One remedy for libraries might be to work 
toward a similar goal—increment schemes 
permitting continued salary advances beyond 
the first three or four years of service. This 
approach, of course, presupposes still greater 
rewards at the higher levels, in the positions 
calling for greater responsibility and initia- 
tive. In effect, then, to raise the increment 
possibilities open to nonmsupervisory libra- 
rians, the salary range at the higher level 
would have to be raised first. In many libra- 
ries, the differential in salary between a be- 
ginning wage and secondary level adminis- 
tration is extremely slight. It would not be 
feasible under these circumstances to extend 
upward the increment scale for nonadminis- 
trative personnel unless salaries for the ad- 
ministrative group were first adjusted. Be- 
ginning salaries are realistic, administrative 
salaries often too low. An imperative first 
stage then, would be to aim for higher ad- 
ministrative salaries, so that the upper range 
of the increment scale for performing libra- 
rians would not cun into the same salary area 
as that of the administrative echelon. 

Another alternative might be to adopt a 
technique used by the United States Army 
during World War II. In order to provide 
financial and prestige recognition to soldiers 
performing important work not entailing 
command or supervisory responsibility, the 
device of employing technical ratings was set 
up. You will recall, no doubt, the corporals’, 
or sergeants’ stripes, which had little T's 
under them. These technical ratings, begin- 
ning with T5, equivalent to corporal, and 
running all the way up to T1, equivalent to 
master sergeant, provided the technicians 
with every prerogative but that of command. 


Libraries could adapt this scheme by in- 
troducing varying grades for the perform- 
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ance of special technical, nonadministrative 
assignments. Without assuming further re- 
sponsibility and by fulfilling his assignment 
satisfactorily, the librarian could advance up 
the ladder without conflicting with the pre- 
rogatives of the supervisors. The reference 
librarians, subject specialists, and childrens’ 
librarians, for example, could continue 
within the framework of their specialized 
areas and still move up the professional 
scale. 


Com plications Not Final 


Some complications obviously would arise 
between the status of the technician and the 
supervisor, but probably not so many as to 
negate the advantage offered by this type of 
plan. Using a scale of ratings such as Ref- 
erence Librarian I, II, III, etc. would further 
our long overdue recognition of the value, 
abilities and capabilities of the person who 
continues to develop his skills over an ex- 
tended time period, and who, by acquiring 
additional experience and maturity in his 
post, makes library service more meaningful. 
We would then be rewarding more equit- 
ably, not only supervisors and administra- 
tors, but the practicing librarians as well. We 
would be affording better incentives for such 
skills and talents as book knowledge, subject 
familiarity, young peoples’ interests, etc. 

This entire question of appropriate incen- 
tives is far too difficult for any easy solution. 
The points raised here are merely sugges- 
tions for possible approaches toward a work- 
able solution. The question calls for consid- 
erably more discussion and consideration 
than it has received. The answers must be 
found if we are to keep the public library 
profession the alive and stimulating field 
toward which we strive. There’s room for 
much discussion, much consideration. The 
best place for that kind of discussion is in 
our national association. 


RETIRED BOOKMOBILE 


Have you ever wondered where faithful, old 
bookmobiles go when they retire? We found out 
in Warren recently, when our old one was bought 
by a man intending to make a room to house his 
mother-in-law. 

Have a sneaking suspicion I missed a golden 
opportunity to acquire a new library patron by not 
stocking it with a few books for her leisure hours. 

Marjorie CocHRAN, Librarian 
Warren, Obio, Public Library 
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Three-Dimensional Librarians 


By Joan Atwater 


HHREE DIMENSIONS are nothing new to 

librarians. They have height, width 
and breadth, and always have had them, I 
hope. But the phrase is a popular one these 
days, and perhaps can give us food for 
thought. 

Librarians have always been not only of 
three dimensions physically, but have in a 
sense represented the third dimension itself. 
On the one hand is the library, a building 
full of books and lately of many more things 
—-records and paintings and films and pro- 
grams for a community's use. On the other 
hand are the potential users of these many 
services and mind-openers. The bridge to 
these is, and always was, the librarian. 

The librarian organizes the displays, 
knows the books, and prepares the programs 
that make the library an active and important 
force in the community. The bridge from 
every person to the use and enjoyment of the 
library is the third dimension, the element 
that puts meaning into having a library. 

Three-dimensional movies are new. What 
then have we been missing in the movies up 
to now? Have they been, especially the best 
of them, so very incomplete? Have we been 
accepting blindly a sort of halfway measure 
of the real thing? After we get used to see- 
ing leopards jumping out at us and trains 
running us down on the track and baseballs 
being pitched into our faces, aren’t we going 
back to the same old requirements for really 
good movie going? Aren’t we going to de- 
mand acting that has depth and fullness be- 
yond what the eye can see? Aren't we going 
to expect plots that have all the elements of 
good storytelling, that have meaning and 
not just hysterical action? 

So it is with librarians. Libraries have 
three-dimensional displays, and the books 
and librarians are, as always, of three dimen- 
sions. Libraries are planning bigger, better 
programs and facilities and buildings, But 
the only thing that gives real life and depth 
to the library for the people who may use it 
is the librarian. It is the knowledge of the 
librarian, the active effort, the planning, the 
interest of the librarian that make a library 
meaningful to the borrower. 
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We can expand into new, beautiful build- 
ings. We can utilize every new device for 
attracting the potential borrower's attention. 
But after the public accepts these new places 
and methods, once again it will be clear that 
the active library is in reality the active li- 
brarian. 

The librarian’s job is to be the third di- 
mension. Meet the public, be host to the 
public, treat them like human beings. Show 
them the library, introduce them around, 
help them where they need help. If you 
haven't done it already, now is a good time 
to jump on the three-dimensional band- 
wagon. 


OF DIGESTS 


Now we all read condensations, 
Tasty and time-saving rations— 
Still I am glad with all my soul 
Some books I have devoured whole 
Of ample detail undivested— 
Think of Pickwick predigested! 
Mary B. WALL 


Reprinted from the Tampa Tribune 


LET’S ALL READ! 


(I do not pretend to be a poet, but recently 1 
wrote a poem to attract more readers to the library. 
After printing it on a large poster and posting it on 
the door to the library, my circulation doubled and 
on some days tripled last year’s.) 


If you'd like a book to solve your problems 
You've come to the right place— 

Or perhaps you'd like to get a book 

That will give you ‘poise’ and ‘grace’ 
A book on sports—baseball or track? 
(if et al like it, why just bring it 


ck) 
But we should have something that you're 
sure to like, 
Maybe Lord Jim or perhaps Mrs. Mike. 
Space ships, rockets, flying saucers too— 
We must have some book that appeals 
to you!! 
Perhaps you like animals—dogs or horses, 
Or a book that will help you get “A's” 
in your courses? 
Love stories for the girls, adventure for 
the boys, 
Books that bring laughter, sorrow, and 
joys, 
Whatever your want, whatever your need 
It will be in the library so 
LET'S ALL READ! 
LARUE MorGAN, Librarian 
Joint Consolidated School 
Unionville, Pennsylvania 
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TALKING SHOP . 


Aa THE MERCURY is hovering around 
the nineties, as this is written, giving New 
York a taste of the torrid temperatures that have 
beset much of the nation for the past two months, 
by the time this issue of the Bulletin reaches your 
desk the thermometer, more than likely, will have 
descended to a reasonable figure. The staff sched- 
ule, which has had to be stretched thin over the 
past two months, is getting back to normal. Sun- 
burns are beginning to fade. Snapshots are shared 
and groups gather to view the kodachromes taken 
on vacation jaunts. Library conference notes are 
about to be translated into action. Your fall pro- 
gram will be absorbing your energy, as you con- 
centrate on reading needs and the possibilities of 
service to your community. 

“Summer reading’ has its own varied menu of 
books that have been waiting for a leisurely hour; 
recent titles that one seldom gets around to when 
they come out; books, pamphlets, and maps that 
add to the information and enjoyment of vacation 
spots and doings; and those nostalgic volumes so 
often read that crave another rereading. ... These 
have been put aside: those that are finished with the 
satisfaction that good reading always brings, those 
yet unread to be transferred to one’s newest list of 
“books I want to read.”” No matter how interesting 
they will prove to be, the activities of the moment 
have crowded them into the future. This doesn’t 
mean that books that are read in the summer have 
no readers during the other seasons of the year. 
Rather, their readers are apt to change with the 
seasons, even though their circulation may continue 
as lively as ever. 

With the coming of fall, readers may often turn 
to somewhat more informative or more challenging 
books than have occupied them during the vacation 
period. Courses will soon be starting, bringing 
with them a varied array of reading lists. Septem- 
ber is a time when householders feel the do-it- 
yourself urge to fix up their homes or to make 
alterations or additions. The younger generation 
will be going back to school, and bringing many 
of their study problems to the library. Civic groups 
are readying for an active season, learning to de- 
pend more or less heavily on the library for advice 
and for program material. How truly the library 
has something for everyone! 

September is just the time to bring out again the 
library's many suggestive volumes on reading. 
Faced with a mountain of books to peruse, the 
student or scholar may well want to learn “how to 
read better and faster.” Courses on increasing 
reading speed have been exceedingly popular in a 
number of libraries. How salutary for the library 
to encourage its public in the art which will make it 
more appreciative of the tools of the library itself! 

One volume that has caught our attention, which 
will surely be of interest to many staff members as 
well as patrons, is Stella S. Center's The Art of 
Book Reading. Its introduction states its purpose: 


The Art of Book Reading is addressed to men 
and women who can read, who, in fact, read very 
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well, but who are interested in reading a greater 
variety of books with better comprehension and 
fuller appreciation—in a word, reading books with 
intelligent desight. It is safe to assume that there is 
room for improvement in pala reading, for 
actual performance almost always lags behind po- 
tentiality wherever mental effort is involved. 


The reading procedures advocated by Dr. Center 
were tested during the fifteen years she was director 
of the Reading Institute of New York University 
and taught adult classes at night. She found that 
students, whatever their field or their purpose, “all 
agreed that competence in reading was basic to 
achieving their goals.” Dr. Center points out: 


In the United States, with a population of ap- 
proximately one hundred and fifty million, about 
ten million adults, according to the last census 
figures, are illiterate; that is, unable to read beyond 
the fourth-grade level of the elementary school. 
One hundred and forty million practice the art of 
reading with varying degrees of success. Because it 
is so widely practiced, we easily lose sight of the 
fact that few people achieve the reading level that 
their innate abilities warrant... . 


Our civilization demands that everyone learn 
how to read; else he pays a great price for his 
failure. The nonreader or the reader with limited 
reading skill is cut off from active participation in 
the thought-life of his contemporaries to the extent 
that his reading skills and practice fall below his 
potentialities. The nonreader, the retarded reader, 
the laggard in reading, is automatically limited in 
the scope of his social and vocational activities... . 

W hile millions of people in this country have the 
habit of reading, though with varying degrees of 
skill, it is easy to overlook the fact that reading is 
an art that must be studied and practiced with zeal 
and enthusiasm and intelligence if it is to be 
mastered... . 


Dr. Center proceeds to remedy the situation by 
detailing how to read, then providing selections and 
excerpts for practice in its varied forms. She 
understands how important reading is: 

Publishers of books, petal and magazines, 
editors, authors, printers, librarians, hoaleellers, 
and distributors of books, teachers of English and 
all other subjects, find their vocational justification 
and success closely bound up with the skills, taste, 
judgment, habits, economic level of the reader- 
consumer, Especially do writers need readers. Is it 
not obviously the sensible thing to recognize how 
essential the reader is, and therefore to encourage 
him, educate him, attract him, cajole him, to induce 
him to become a better reader of books? Instead 
of bewailing the factors that are said to interfere 
with reading, why not use the affirmative, construc- 
tive approach to the reader, and make reading 
irresistible? 


Yes, Dr. Center has a point there! Why not, 
indeed—particularly when we have all the fascin- 
ating array of tools right on our shelves? 
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The National Book Committee, a citizens’ group 
devoted to the wiser and wider distribution and 
use of books and to the preservation of the free- 
dom to read, has been formed “to keep books free, 
make them widely available, and encourage people 
to read them.’ The committee will stimulate re- 
search and action, take counsel with interested 
groups, and draw attention to questions of public 
policy which may be involved in book problems. 
Formed by a group of citizens interested in books, 
after the conference called early last spring by the 
American Library Association and the American 
Book Publishers Council, the National Book Com- 
mittee’s organizing commitee is under the chair- 
manship of George N. Shuster, president of 
Hunter College. 

Co & 


The Yale University Library has received a rare 
copy of the first illustrated edition of Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales, printed by William Caxton 
about 1484. The newly-acquired volume was part 
of the library of Mrs. William H. Crocker, of San 
Francisco, California, and was given to Yale 
anonymously in memory of her husband, a gradu- 
ate of Yale's Sheffield Scientific School in 1882. 


oo & & 

The new ALA Library Periodicals Round Table 
“Newsletter” is devoted to helping library peri- 
odical staffs publish better periodicals, and to pro- 
viding ideas for editors their staffs. Copies of 
the first issue may be obtained without cost from 
John F. Harvey, Head Librarian, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas. Membership 
is $1 per year, payable to W. P. Kellan, University 
of Georgia Library, Athens. 

eo B&B & 

Former President Herbert Hoover has presented 
the State University of Iowa library with 175 pub- 
lications of his addresses, reports, and other papers 
bearing upon his career. SUI librarians estimate 
that the Iowa authors collection in their library is 
exceeded in size only by the collections of the Li- 
brary of Congress and the Hoover Institute Library 
at Stanford university. 

oo & & 

During May two new chapters of Alpha Beta 
Alpha, the national To go library science 
fraternity were established. Kappa Chapter, at 
State Teachers College, Millersville, Pennsylvania, 
was installed on May 12; Lambda Chapter at 
Louisiana State University in Baton Rouge on 
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May 14. The fraternity, which was founded in 
1950, at Northwestern State College of Louisiana 
in Natchitoches, now has chapters in ten states— 
Alabama, Arizona, California, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Pennsylvania, Texas, and 
West Virginia. Total membership is more than 
seven hundred. 


oo & & 


The life of Nathaniel Hawthorne is recalled in 
a New York Public Library exhibition of inscribed 
first editions, Hawthorne autographs and manu- 
scripts, and other material gathered from the li- 
brary’s Berg collection. The exhibition will re- 
main on view through the fall and may be seen 
from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. Monday through Saturday. 


eo © & 


A librarian, Paul Bixler, has been chosen a 
member of the five-man board of nonfiction judges 
for the 1955 National Book Awards. Librarian of 
Ohio's Antioch College, Mr. Bixler is chairman of 
the editorial board of the Antioch Review and 
editor of the newsletter of the American Library 
Association's Intellectual Freedom Committee. 


oe & & 


Formation of the Children’s Book Club has been 
announced by the American Education Publications 
and Charles E. Merrill book divisions of Wesleyan 
University Press. The new book club, for seven-to- 
eleven-year-olds, offers five hard-bound books, plus 
a free bonus book, for $5. Books are selected from 
the current juvenile lists of every major publisher by 
the editors of My Weekly Reader and a nationally- 
known selection board. The first selection is Miss 
Pickerell Goes To Mars by Ellen MacGregor and the 
“bonus book” for new subscribers is Once Upon A 
Time by Rose Dobbs. 


Oo & DW 
THE CHELIFERS Ex Lipris 


emt ee 
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Yeah—it happened at the bindery 
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Dubose Heyward: The Man Who Wrote Porgy, 
a biography by Frank Durham, has been published 
by the University of South Carolina Press, with 
information usually appearing on book jackets only 
included on the back of the first half title page. 
The biographical note about the author and note 
about the book itself are placed there by the pub- 
lishers as an innovation resulting from comments 
from librarians that lack of this information in the 
book itself is a matter of real inconvenience. 


eo & & 


An 1805 first edition—the only known surviv- 
ing copy—of Charles Lamb's book, The King and 
Queen of Hearts; With the Rogueries of the 
Knave Who Stole the Queen's Pies, has been 
added to the collection of Lambis works at Mount 
Holyoke College Library. The book, donated by 
Mrs. Everett U. Crosby, was based by Lamb on 
the familiar nursery rhyme which begins: 

The Queen of Hearts 
She made some tarts, 
All on a summer's day... . 


An active collector since she was a Mount Holyoke 
undergraduate, Mrs. Crosby has been able to brin 
together an almost complete collection of Lam 
works, especially notable as far as his children’s 
books are concerned. 


Co & & 


The University of Massachusetts has become the 
fourth member of the Hampshire Inter-Library 
Center, established in 1951 by three Connecticut 
Valley colleges to combine and increase their li- 
brary resources. During the summer, one floor of 
stacks was installed in Mount Holyoke’s Williston 
Memorial Library, where the center is located, 
providing space for 35,000 to 40,000 volumes of 
the center's expanding collection of research ma- 
terial. Back files of more than 150 journals previ- 
ously owned by Amherst, Smith and Mount Holy- 
oke, the other HILC members, were combined dur- 
ing the summer to yield more complete files than 
any one of the group now has. Sale of duplicates 
will provide funds to fill in gaps and purchase 
materials not available in the area. 


oe & & 


Four more Landmark books have been adapted 
for listening on new recordings issued by Enrich- 
ment Materials, Inc. These latest records in the 
series are based on Pocahontas and Captain John 
Smith by Marie Lawson, Daniel Boone by John 
Mason Brown, The Winter at Valley Forge by 
Van Wyck Mason, and Sam Houston, The Tallest 
Texan by William Johnson. Like the previous 
twelve, the new releases are complete dramatiza- 
tions, authentically reproduced in every detail, in- 
cluding dialogue, sound effects, and music of the 
various historical periods, with Broadway and 
radio actors playing the parts. For information 
address Martha Huddleston, Director, Enrichment 
Records, Inc., 246 5th Avenue, New York 1. 


eo & & 


The Who's Who in America seventh biennial 
citations for exceptional gifts to libraries include 
the munificent gift of the late Annie G. Curran, 
who gave $1,006,889.94 to the trustees of the 
City Library Association of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, for the purpose of erecting and maintaining 
a branch library. Preliminary plans for the struc- 
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ture have been accepted by the board of trustees, 
and it is hoped that the building will be completed 
and in use within a year, 


NEW FEATURE 


We are delighted to introduce a new monthly 
feature, in which various library incidents will be 
portrayed in picture and verse by Grace B. Spear, 
children’s librarian of the Carondelet Branch of 
the St. Louis, Missouri, Public Library. The only 
trouble is that: these lighthearted sallies haven't yet 
been given a title. “Librari-Anna” would be ap- 

ropriate—but that has already been used. ‘Pro- 
essional Polly” is another suggestion, as is ‘Stack 
Cracks.” If you have any good ideas about naming 
this new playmate of the Chelifers, please let us 


ia 


Telephone calls are made for one reason 

Our public is curious, and it’s our job to 
please ’em. 

We all have a phone at home we can use 

To chit-chat with friends, and to plan 
rendezvous. 





The century-old handwritten manuscript of 
Alexis de Tocqueville's Democracy in America, 
considered the world’s most famous commentary 
on American democracy, has been acquired by the 
Yale Library from France. The 1,200 page manu- 
script, which includes marginal notes, revisions 
and memoranda, is the gift of Louis M. Rabino- 
witz. Written in a cra hand on heavy rag 
paper, the newly acquired documents are the au- 
thor’s working manuscripts, showing development 
of the text right up to the final printer’s copy, 
which was probably transcribed by a copyist and 
is no longer in existence. The manuscripts of the 
work, which was published in France between 
1835 and 1840, have been added to the Univer- 
sity’s Tocqueville collection. 


eo & & 


In observance of the 75th anniversary of the 
United Hospital Fund of New York, stage star 
Ilka Chase together with 59 graduating students 
of the Library Bureau’s Training Course for Vol- 
unteer Library Aides, took part in an “Historical 
Narrative of Hospital Libraries” at the Lenox Hill 
Hospital. The narrative presented by Miss Chase 
traced significant events in the development of 
hospital patients’ libraries beginning in 1858— 
with the founding of the first at St. Luke’s Hospi- 
tal—and continuing to the present day. 

The training course for volunteers interested in 
serving in patients’ libraries, sponsored by the li- 
brary bureau of the United Hospital Fund, has 
been given each year since 1940. The Fund organ- 
ized the library bureau in 1941 with recognition of 
the need for a central agency to assist in develop- 
ing patients’ library services and facilities, 
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R SOME YEARS we have been contending in 

this column that the principles and practices 
of public relations are basically the same, whether 
they be public relations for a steel company, a 
paint manufacturer, an art association, or a library. 
We have urged practitioners of library public re- 
lations to look at commerce and industry not only 
for the good basic patterns established by public 
relations leaders in the field but also for new 
techniques developed by them. 

Recently we came across an article about public 
relations that was written twenty-eight years ago 
by Ivy L. Lee, the dean and founder of the practice 
of good public relations. His article was called 
“Corporation Publicity” and it was published in 
the Free-Lance Writer's Handbook. The principles 
which he set down in that article are just as good 
today as the day they were written and they apply 
equally to corporations and to libraries. 

Some of the basic principles outlined by Mr. Lee 
were as follows: 

That publicity is not a branch of journalism but 
comprises everything that is used to express an 
idea, including the policy or the idea itself. 

That the job of publicity is to fix an idea in the 
public mind so that people will act in accord with 


it. 

That publicity is often most effective when it 
takes the form of action instead of words and that 
what you do is more important than what you say 
you do or other people say you do. 

That the publicity writer must be human, must 
be natural, and must speak in the language of the 
people. That one of the fundamental qualities in 
being human is to be interesting. 


Just how applicable these principles are is best 
illustrated by quoting directly from the article. 
And in reading this excerpt, just substitute “‘li- 
brary” for “corporation” to prove the merit of our 
contention. 

Since a corporation is judged mainly by what it 
does, its supreme efforts must be to get the public 
to grasp the idea which underlies and controls the 
re ep It must look for those little things 
which it can give to the public and which, as news, 
will dramatize the spirit of the institution. Seldom 
is it possible nowadays to have articles F agers in 
the press—or, if they are printed, to have them 
read—when they deal with the fundamental and 
far-reaching activities of these great institutions. 
The public simply will not give them attention. 
So we see that the only way the ideals of an insti- 
tution can be dramatized is to pick out specific 
instances that show the spirit of an enterprise and 
give those to the people in a direct way. From 
such instances the people get their impression of 
the human interest, fidelity, efficiency, and other 
qualities with which the enterprise 1s conducted. 





Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of pub- 
licity material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, 
booklists, anaual reports, and rinted material to the 
editor of ‘“The Crow's Nest,’” Mildred Bruder Buchanan, 
8123 Kenwood Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois. 
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Mildred Bruder Buchanan, Editor 


How libraries have applied these very principles 
is apparent in two annual reports that have 
reached us .. . from the Chicago Public Library 
and from the Detroit Public Library. There are 
probably many more such examples that have not 
come to our attention, but these two libraries have 
managed to do just what Mr. Lee recommended. 
They have not only told the facts about accom- 
plishments for the year and plans for the futjre 
but have also presented the library's story in a 
manner that will interest men and women and 
affect their conduct. 

Both libraries chose themes for their annual re- 
ports. Detroit used ‘The American Idea in Prac- 
tice’ for the title of their report while the Chicago 
Public Library carried out “Strength Through As- 
sociation’’ but used it to head only one section of 
the report. Detroit's story is told largely through 
photographs made possible through the courtesy 
of local industries and newspapers while Chicago 
took a page from modern business reports and 
used composite illustrations made up of photo- 
graphs and drawings. In the Detroit report the 
photographs are of primary importance; in the 
Chicago report, the illustrations serve to call at- 
tention to the copy, which assumes the greater 
importance. 

The Chicago Public Library report makes use 
of a whole series of human interest stories to 
portray its close and productive association with 
the city’s civic, cultural, educational, and welfare 
organizations, as well as with the individual. 
They are couched in language that anyone can 
understand and have the fundamental quality of 
being human, which in turn makes them interest- 
ing. While there is a great deal more copy in 
the Chicago report, there is no sense of crowd- 
ing or being overwhelmed with print because of 
the use of black and red ink throughout the 
report. - 

The manner in which the Chicago report was 
arrived at is an interesting one. The head of every 
agency submits an annual report to the librarian, 
who reads all of the material and marks sections 
of particular interest and significance. The reports 
are then read by a group of staff members, work- 
ing with the librarian, and the theme, layout, and 
illustrations are discussed and decided upon. The 
resulting report is one which has been coordinated 
and directed by the librarian but represents the 
sharing and thinking of a good part of the profes- 
sional staff—a good example of how good internal 
relations make for good public relations. 

A limited number of both reports, which so ably 
dramatize the spirit of the institutions, are avail- 
able upon written request. 


Business—Library Cooperation 


How business and the library can work together 
and the esteem with which business regards the 
library is shown in the full-page “‘salute” to the 
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Public Library of the District of Columbia, Wash- 
ington, which appeared in the July 19 issue of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald. This tribute, 
one in a series of ten to District Government de- 
partments, was planned, executed, and paid for by 
the Hecht Company, well known merchandising 
firm and department store of Washington, D.C. 

This is not the first time the Hecht Company 
has performed this kind of public service nor the 
first time the library has been the benefactor. When 
the library observed its fiftieth anniversary the 
Hecht Company commemorated the occasion with 
a full-page ad. 

Arrangements for the “‘salute’”’ were made by the 
advertising manager of the Hecht Company in 
Washington, copy was supplied by the librarian, 
and the series of salutes was supervised by the 
divisional advertising manager for women’s wear 
and men’s wear. 

The reactions to the DCPL salute were excel- 
lent. Favorable comments were received from in- 
dividuals and addressed to the librarian, the trus- 
tees, and staff members, as well. The Rotary Club 
mentioned it in the weekly leaflet issued to mem- 
bers and the librarian was invited to appear on an 
important television program. All in all it proved 
to be a wonderful way of making the library’s 
services known to the people of Washington. All 
this was made possible through the generosity of a 
company which realizes the importance of a library 
in a community and knows that what is good for 
the people in their area is also good for as 

You may not have an angel like the Hecht Com- 
pany in your community but you may be able to 
cultivate one of cherubim size. Business and li- 
braries can work together in many ways for mutual 
benefit. Next time you have an opportunity to talk 
to the leaders in your community you might tell 
them about the DCPL and the Hecht Company. 
It may open avenues you never dreamed of before. 


This-and-That 


Have you thought about taking advantage of the 
current “Scrabble” craze to push your books on 
vocabulary building? If you can manage to borrow 
a board and tiles you can use it for the focal center 
of an exhibit and group books on words and 
vocabulary building around it with the heading, 
YOU CAN BE A WINNER WITH THESE. Or, gather 
up some of the good books on games for another 
display and head it, ALL THESE AND SCRABBLE, 
Too. So many people are game-conscious these 
days that you should take advantage of this interest 
and move some of your books. 

September 17 will be “Citizenship Day” by 
virtue of presidential proclamation. This special 
day will commemorate the signing of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, September 17, 1787, 
and will afford an opportunity to renew and re- 
affirm faith in the principles and ideals embodied 
in the Constitution. Schools, service groups, news- 
papers, and others will be asked to particpate. 

Late summer marks the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the death of Serge Diaghilev, the greatest ballet 
producer of all time and a man who exercised an 
enormous influence on the fine arts of our. time. 
Exhibits and special performances are being 
planned in many different parts of the world dur- 
ing August, September, and October. This: is an 
occasion to feature books on the dance, theater, 
musicians, dancers and a host of related subjects. 
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ALA WASHINGTON NOTES 


Librarian of Congress 


On April 22, President Eisenhower sent the 
name of L. Quincy Mumford to the Senate as his 
nomination for the position of Librarian of Con- 
gress. The appointment was immediately referred 
to the Senate Rules and Administration Commit- 
tee. A public hearing was held on the nomination 
by the Senate Committee on July 26. The nomina- 
tion was reported unanimously to the Senate by 
the Committee on July 28 and confirmed unani- 
mously by the Senate on July 29. 


Library of Congress 


An appropriation of $9,399,636 for fiscal 1955 
for the Library of Congress was passed by the 
Congress. This amount is $59,657 below the 1954 
level and $810,247 below the 1955 appropriation 
request. With in-grade salary increases required 
by law and penalty mail charges also required by 
law, the reduction in actuality is $281,756 below 
the amount needed to continue service at the 1954 
level. Needless to say this has meant a cut back 
in staff and services. 


Copyright Legislation 


On June 25 the Senate voted overwhelmingly to 
ratify the Universal Copyright Convention. Earlier 
in the month the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee had issued Senate Executive Report, No. 5, 
83rd Congress, 2nd Session, June 11, 1954, which 
is a comprehensive document covering many as- 
pects of the Convention. Libraries will want to 
have a copy of this report. Request it from one of 
your Senators. 

In order for the United States to deposit the 
ratification of the Convention, the Congress must 
pass implementing legislation which will amend 
our domestic copyright law. $.2559, introduced by 
Senator William Langer (R., N.D.), was reported 
favorably to the Senate Floor on July 19. H.R. 
6616, introduced by Congressman Shepard J. 
Crumpacker (R., Ind.) is identical to 8.2559, and 
was favorably reported to the House Floor on 
July 30. Both measures should see Floor action 
before the adjournment of Congress. 


Retirement Income Exemption Bill 


The Retirement Income Exemption Bill, intro- 
duced in 1953 as a separate bill, became a part of 
the general revision of the Internal Revenue Code, 
H.R.8300. This bill has passed both Houses of 
Congress and is now public law. 

Provisions of the bill are: 

1. Retirement income exemption of $1,200 
given to any retired individual 65 years or over 
who has worked any ten consecutive years earning 
at least $600 per year for these ten years. This 
is in addition to present standard deductions. 

2. Retirement income exemption given also to 
any individual retired under a public retirement 
system prior to age 65. 

3. Retired income defined to include pensions 
and annuities, interest, rents, and dividends. 

4. Individuals may earn up to $900 per year 
without losing retirement benefits. If more than 
$900 earned, reductions are made on scale. 
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ju nts exp: are independent Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, Library School, Soores Peabody College for 


Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee 


1. AppoTtr, R. Tucker. American Seashells. 
New York, D. Van Nostrand, 1954. 541p. $12.50 

2. ApaMs, RAMON F., comp. Six-guns and 
Saddle Leather. A bibliography of books and 
pamphlets on Western outlaws and gunmen. Nor- 
man, University of Oklahoma Press, 1954. 426p. 
$12.50 

3. Battey, Rosauie F. Guide to Genealogical 
and Biographical Sources for New York City 
(Manhattan) 1783-1898. Published by the Au- 
thor, 60 East 80th St., New York 21, 1954. 96p. 
$4.50 

4. Conn, JEAN. Haute Cuisine. London, 
Faber and Faber Limited, 1953. Distributed by 
John de Graff, Inc. New York. 579p. $8 

5. DAwson, FRANK. Place Names in Colorado. 
P.O. Box 2600, Denver, Colorado, J. Frank Daw- 
son Publishing Co., 1954. 54p. $1 

6. FrauBert, Gustave. The Dictionary of 
Accepted Ideas. Norfolk, Conn., New Directions, 
1954. 86p. $2 

7. FRANK, Josette. Your Child’s Reading 
Today. Garden City, New York, Doubleday, 1954. 
328p. $3.95 

8. GASSNER, JOHN. The Theatre in Our Times. 
New York, Crown Publishers, 1954. 609p. $5 

9. Hazarp, B. H. and others, com Korean 
Studies Guide. Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 1954. 220p. $3.50 

10. HorrMaN, Hester R. Bessie Graham's 
Bookman’s Manual, a guide to literature. 7th ed., 
rev. and enl. New York, R. R. Bowker, 1954. 
820p. $10 

11. Hopper, VINCENT F. and BERNARD N. 
GreBANIER. Bibliography of European Literature. 
Brooklyn 10, New York, Barron's Educational 
Series, Inc., 1954. 158p. $2.95 

12. JENKINS, FRANCES Briccs. Science Refer- 
ence Sources. Distributed by Illini Union Book- 
store, Champaign, Illinois, 1954. 90 leaves, mime- 
ographed. $1 

13. Leaders in American Science. Nashville, 
Tennessee, Who's Who In American Education, 
Inc., 1953. 703p. $12 

14. LEMAITRE, HENRI. Vocabularium Biblio- 
thecarii. Paris, Unesco, 1953. 300p. $2 

15. MATTHEWs, MARK S. Guide to Community 
Action. A sourcebook for citizen volunteers. New 
York, Harper, 1954. 434p. $4 

16. PowELL, LAWRENCE CLARK. The Alchemy 
of Books. Los Angeles, Ward Ritchie Press, 1954. 
263p. $4.50 

17. Roeper, WittiaM §S., ed. Dictionary of 
European History. New York, Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1954. 316p. $6 
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18. SCHLEIFFER, HEpwicg and RuTH CRAN- 
DALL. Index to Economic History Essays in Fest- 
schriften, 1900-1950. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1953. 68p. $2.50 

19. SHoReEs, Louis, Basic Reference Sources. 
Chicago, ALA, 1954. 378p. $6.25 

20. Social Science Research Council. Civil- 
Military Relations; an annotated bibliography, 
1940-1952. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1954. 140p. $2 

21. WAKELEY, Sir Crecu. The Macmillan 
Medical Dictionary. New York, Macmillan, 1954. 
471p. $6.95 

22. Who's Who in Insurance. New York, Un- 
derwriter Printing and Publishing Co., 1954. 605p. 
$5 

23. WooLr, CECIL. 
man Douglas. The Soho Bibliographies. 
York, British Book Centre, 1954. 201p. $9 

24. The Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book, 1954. 
London, Adam and Charles Black, 1954. 403p. $2 


A Bibliography of Nor- 
New 


Basic Reference Sources 


A view of the summer's crop of reference mate- 
rials will bring loud cheers from many cor- 
ners—from the budding library school student at 
the appearance of Dr. Shores’ Basic Reference 
Sources, and from the oldtimers at a new edition of 
Bookman’s Manual. 

Since Dr. Shores was the first editor of this col- 
umn, it is proper to note first his introduction to 
materials and methods, Basic Reference Sources,” 
which resembles his earlier Basic Reference Books 
but includes more than twice as many basic titles 
(554), and gives more attention to audio-visual 
materials. Each of the thirteen chapters describing 
general reference books is prefaced with examples 
of typical reference questions. This is also true of 
the five chapters dealing with reference sources in 
special subject fields. The opening chapter gives a 
fuller treatment to the practice of reference than 
the earlier volume, discussing it under six func- 
tions: supervision, information, guidance, instruc- 
tion, bibliographic, and appraisal, furnishing an 
excellent overview for the beginner, with citation 
to the more important literature on the subject. 

Types of reference sources have been grouped in 
a slightly different arrangement which allows the 
student to approach biographical and geographical 
sources from the standpoint of the more important 
types and to consider audio-visual sources sep- 
arately. 

The chapter on the natural sciences, written by 
Helen Focke, notes 84 titles, this being exceeded 
only by the chapter on humanities which gives at- 
tention to 99 titles. These titles were selected by 
the author from lists checked by reference librar- 
ians and teachers of reference, the final list being 
modified by the author's own classroom experience 
and by reviews of reference books, closing date for 
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new works and new editions being December 1951. 
This date is less important in a selected list such 
as this, which aims only to point out examples of 
courses, not to include an exhaustive bibliography. 
Also, it should be noted that sources are almost ex- 
clusively in the English language which will some- 
what limit its usefulness in large public and uni- 
versity libraries, and as a text in advanced reference 
and courses. As an introduction, however, it will 
be widely useful. 

The Bookman’s Manual ™ reflects changing read- 
ing interests by including for the first time a new 
chapter on science, stressing those writings which 
have won permanence both as science and as litera- 
ture. Other chapters have been drastically revised 
and regrouped, though the compiler holds to the 
form of earlier editions by listing the background 
or reference books before the main divisions of 
literature, and by restricting titles in the main to 
those in print, though notes on authors include 
significant o.p. titles. Much of the accompanying 
brief comment is quoted from other sources, and 
the compiler has maintained a balanced, unbiased 
approach, modestly concluding her preface with 
the cry from Moby Dick: “God keep me from 
ever completing anything. This whole book is but 
a draught—nay, but the draught of a draught. Oh, 
Time, Strength, Cash, and Patience!’’ We assume 
we may hope for other editions in the future. 

latended to provide a basic vocabulary of librar- 
ianship, Vocabularium Bibliothecarii™ is Anthony 
Thompson's enlargement and revision of the work 
begun by Lemaitre, and now contains about 2,500 
words, arranged by Universal Decimal Classifica- 
tion, in parallel columns covering English, French, 
and German, with separate alphabetical indexes for 
each language. It is particularly interesting as an 
experimental international classified dictionary and 
is intended to be further enlarged to include many 
other languages. The next two to be added will 
probably be Russian and Spanish. It reflects the 
years of discussion which went into its making and 
is to be commended for deliberately restricting the 
terms from the borderline of librarianship. 


Guides to Reading in Many Fields 


Directed towards parents, Your Child’s Reading 
Today" will be equally interesting to teachers and 
children’s librarians, not only for its carefully se- 
lected and annotated booklists, but for the discus- 
sion of why children read, classics, comics, “the 
noisy arts: pictures and voices,” reading aloud, and 
a variety of subjects which make up the larger part 
of this guide. Mothers with children from the 
nursery to the young teen ages will enjoy this pop- 
ular approach to a serious subject which has cow 
heartily endorsed by Margaret Scoggin, Paul Witty, 
Roma Gans, and Dilla MacBean. 

On another level is Six-guns and Saddle 
Leather, a distinguished bibliography of an excit- 
ing aspect of our Western frontier, to which a fine 
private library, several foundation grants, and an 
outstanding university press have been contributing 
factors. Detailed bibliographic data, descriptive 
and critical annotations, and some indication of the 
scarcity of individual titles are given for 1,132 
items, alphabetically arranged under author with 
appended subject and title index. These writings 
have been described by the compiler as falling into 
one of four groups: penny dreadfuls and dime 
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novels, memoirs of oldtimers, “rocking chair his 
torians,” and writings of capable and scrupulous 
men. He has emphasized the fourth type and has 
omitted some of the first out of his wide knowledge 
of the literature. The compiler’s stated attitude 
towards his work reveals him as no stuffy bibli- 
ographer: “To say that my informal bibliographical 
effort has been a labor of love is tempting but un- 
true. In the words of a cowhand grown old, having 
just roped a Brahma bull, ‘it sweated the hell out 
of me.” 

Also valuable, but less colorful, is the Guide to 
Genealogical and Biographical Sources for New 
York City, 1783-1898." Here a professional genea- 
logical researcher, who would not be so unladylike 
as to compare her efforts to roping a bull, has 
given brief descriptive comment and location for 
such sources as birth, marriage and death records, 
state and federal census records, directories, church 
records, and many others, which reflect her long 
experience in helping people run down their ances- 
tors. It should prove as valuable to the historian 
and librarian as to the genealogist. 

And for those of us who have lost our knowl- 
edge of the languages of our European ancestors, 
there is now available a Bibliography of European 
Literature,” which includes only books in English 
on the subjects discussed in Essentials of European 
Literature, a two-volume work by the same authors, 
Hopper and Grebanier. Covering the period from 
the early Middle Ages to the end of the nineteenth 
century, it lists but does not annotate both English 
translations of authors’ works and critical comment 
under nine sections covering broad literary periods. 
It is necessarily highly selective both in authors 
represented and in type of publication included, 
omitting anthologies and magazine articles. It ap- 
pears that not all English translations or even the 
best are necessarily listed, for one finds no reference 
to the widely acclaimed translation of Don Quixote 
by Samuel Putnam (mentioned in Bookman’s Man- 
ual), which appeared in 1949, though the 1950 
Penguin Books edition is included. Also, one 
wonders at the omission of the basic Critical Bib- 
liography of French Literature since the authors 
included so general a source as Good Reading 
(Mentor Books). It is possible, of course, that the 
authors aim to stress inexpensive editions though 
there is no indication of this in the very brief pref- 
ace, which does state, however, that “this bibliog- 
raphy, pioneering as it does, can lay claim only to 
such completeness as it achieves,” whatever that 
may mean. It does make available in a small, inex- 
pensive volume, a guide for the study of European 
literature in translation and with the authors we 
may hope that it “will encourage a vaster work on 
the subject.” 

Not restricted to material in English is the Ko- 
rean Studies Guide,’ an annotated guide to primary 
and secondary sources, to modern studies and mon- 
ographs in Western languages, Korean, Japanese, 
and Chinese. It covers history, language, art, eco- 
nomics, sociology, religion, philosophy, music, lit- 
erature, and education with two very useful intro- 
ductory chapters on outstanding library collections, 
general bibliographies, periodicals, and other ref- 
erence materials. Appended is a chronological list 
of rulers and dynasties. The Institute of East Asi- 
atic Studies has thus made available for the first 
time an important guide for students of the Far 
East. 











The Social Science Research Council, aware that 
the American people have seen their margin of 
safety shrink both in space and time, and recogniz- 
ing the requirement of public understanding and 
support for complicated and expensive military poi- 
icies, has prepared a selected, annotated bibliogra- 
phy on Civil-Military Relations ® to supplement its 
1940. bibliography on the same subject. It is more 
limited geographically, being restricted chiefly to 
the United States, but is broader in approach to de- 
velopments, and a full introduction directs the user 
to other sources; for example, to catalogs of gov- 
ernment publications which have been explored 
only to a small degree in this list. A valuable fea- 
ture is the short summary statement which intro- 
duces seven of the ten chapters under which the 
references are arranged alphabetically by author. 

Also recognizing a need, this time the needs of 
scholars, Dr. Schleiffer has prepared an Index to 
Economic History Essays in Festschriften, 1900- 
1950 which analyzes the essays in about 500 hon- 
orary or memorial volumes under broad periods of 
history, by country and several other categories. 
with an index of authors and one of proper names. 
This brings to light a half century of scholarly work 
hitherto difficult to locate. It was felt that a de- 
tailed subject index was hardly worth the effort 
and cost, since “a scholar may learn a good deal 
from examining the whole list of essays available 
under such a category as Swiss agriculture rather 
than a shorter list on a section of that subject, just 
as he usually gains by examining the books in 
library stacks rather than depending wholly on the 
subject cards of a card catalog.” 

Considering that Norman Douglas was not a 
prolific writer, it is interesting that he should have 
been the subject of three bibliographies, the last * 
by a man who has set out to correct the errors and 
complete the work of the earlier two. The four 
sections of the new work, each arranged chrono- 
logically by date of first edition, cover books and 
pamphlets, contributions to books and pamphlets, 
contributions to periodicals, and translations into 
foreign languages. Surely this should hold us for a 
time, since Douglas is most generally known in this 
pe for his South Wind—and South Wind 
only. 

Of more general interest to librarians and library 
school teachers is Science Reference Sources,” a 
list of representative sources available on January 
1, 1954, selected by Dr. Jenkins for use in her class 
at the University of Illinois Library School. Ar- 
ranged under thirteen units representing the vari- 
ous divisions of science are lists of general refer- 
ences, commentary on the literature of the field, 
guides to the literature, histories, manuals, etc., 
each reflecting the more important types of sources 
withia a given field. For each title the basic biblio- 
graphic data is given. Because of its up-to-date- 
ness and its arrangement, it furnishes an excellent 
supplement to Shores’ Lasic Reference Sources, be- 
ing much more extensive. 


Directories, Biographical and 
Otherwise 


The appearance of The Writers’ and Artists’ Year 
Book™ (Winchell, R26) in its forty-seventh year 
of issue serves to remind us of the wealth of in- 
formation of interest to writers, artists, playwrights, 
film writers, photographers, and composers. Though 
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British in viewpoint and emphasis, there is much of 
value for the whole English-speaking world—in- 
formation on the marketing of manuscripts both of 
articles and books, on publishers and _ literary 
agents, literary prizes and awards, copyright, and 
lists of libraries. 

A more recent annual is Who's Who in Insur- 
ance™ (Winchell, L579), formerly published as a 
section of the I#:wrance Almanac but since 1948 
appearing separately. Biographees, about five thou- 
sand, are chiefly officers in American insurance 
companies, associations, and state agencies and in- 
formation included follows rather closely the 
Who's Who in America form, making it a useful 
supplement to the latter volume. 

Students in the bibliography of the sciences class 
at Peabody Library School during the spring of 
1954 engaged in some spot checking of the newly 
issued Leaders in Science™ and found that for the 
letters examined in about a third of the alphabet 
there were only one-fourth as many entries as in 
the 1948 edition of the American Men of Science, 
3,811 to 11,172. Of these, 789 appeared in Lead- 
ers but not in A.M.S., but nearly 9,000 in A.M.S. 
though not in Leaders. 

This fact alone would make librarians hesitate to 
spend $12 for this new biographical dictionary. 
But supporting this is the sorry fact that for only 
about a fifth of the biographees in Leaders is there 
any information other than address and field of in- 
terest. There are, however, about 1,600 photo- 
graphs in Leaders, and a list of 1,300 scientists, 
classified into 146 fields, “who were selected by 
poll of over 50,000 scientists as leading figures in 
their specialized fields.” There is no evidence of 
how many of these replied to the questionnaire. 

The editors claim the assistance of “over 300 sci- 
entific organizations” in one statement and “‘over 
600 national and regional scientific organizations” 
in a conflicting statement. But 300 or 600, it was a 
waste of effort to assist in this undertaking, and we 
must forcefully disagree with the compilers who 
claim that “it is a must for college, university, de- 
partmental, and public library reference shelves.” 
These libraries would do well to save their funds 
for the new and enlarged edition of American Men 
of Science, already announced for publication, and 
much more critical and discriminating in its selec- 
tion. 

Not duplicating another already published 
source, but only a slight contribution, is Place 
Names in Celorado,’ a slim pamphlet containing 
origins of the names of about 670 communities, 
150 of Spanish or Indian origin. Since the writer 
states that he cannot guarantee the correctness of 
information and does not cite the sources used, 
though he believes them to be “authentic and re- 
liable,” the booklet can hardly be considered a dis- 
tinguished addition to our growing body of place 
name literature. It is only an interesting item for 
local use and for libraries building a full reference 
collection in this field. 


Dictionaries 


The Macmillan Medical Dictionary," published 
in England as The Faber Medical Dictionary, gives 
concise, technical definitions with indications of 
pronunciation when necessary. It is intended as an 
up-to-date, reliable medical dictionary for the med- 
ical, dental, and nursing professions and for the 
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laity working in the British Health Service. Viewed 
in terms of its intention, it will prove more useful 
in Britain than in this country, though the care 
with which it was compiled, the effort to add new 
material, and the excellent format will recommend 
it to American medical libraries. 

An amusing, sometimes devastating addition to 
word-books in English is Barzun’s translation of 
Flaubert’s famous collection of clichés, The Dic- 
tionary of Accepted Ideas.* However, it should be 
classified along with Flaubert’s other works rather 
than in the reference collection, for some one may 
rur off with it—this list of clichés uttered by mid- 
dle-class Frenchmen of Flaubert’s day, since many 
are still being mouthed by some of us in America 
today, e.g. “Competition. The soul of trade” or 
“Ladies. Always come first. ‘God bless them!’ ” 

Harry Elmer Barnes has written the foreword 
for the Dictionary of European History," much of 
it Barnes’ ideas of history, but concluding that “‘his- 
torical writers, teachers of history, and students in 
various courses in European history will find Mr. 
Roeder’s compilation a work of great convenience 
in their activities.’ Because it is a very brief treat- 
ment of information which may be found else- 
where, even in a small library, it is doubtful 
whether librarians will find the volume equally 
useful. An examination of the letter A reveals that 
nearly half of the 105 entries are very brief bio- 
graphical sketches, that the rest stress political his- 
tory, but do include a reference to Academy of 
Science, Russian, though the Royal Academy is not 
to be found in the volume. Some see-references 
and q.v.’s in the text of articles partially relate cer- 
tain small topics, but this practice is followed with 
no consistency. 

Designed ‘‘especially to help understand the situ- 
ation in contempory Europe,” it emphasizes events 
and personalities of the major powers of our day, 
but it can in no way be compared with the Diction- 
ary of American History, since the entries are much 
more briefly treated, have no appended list of ref- 
erences and are apparently the work of one man 
rather ‘than the array of distinguished historians 
who labored on the D.A.H. One wonders if it is 
possible for one man to compile a first-rate diction- 
ary of this sort. Librarians may be content to get 
along with the general encyclopedias whi'h will 
furnish just as much background for understanding 
the situation in contemporary Europe as the Dic- 
tionary of European History. 


Handbooks of Various Kinds 


If it is hardly possible for one man to compile a 
dictionary, it is still possible for a man who has 
spent long years in one field to bring together his 
ideas on the men and events in that field. This is 
what John Gassner has done in The Theatre in Our 
Times,® and its reference value consists in its being 
a rather full treatment of world theater from Ibsen 


to Tennessee Williams, “a survey of the men, ma-. 
terials and movements in the modern theatre.”” The 


author feels qualified, not because he can claim 
more authority than most people in a field full of 
uncertainties, “but that I have spent more time than 
is usual in floundering in it and therefore can speak 
from experience. I can chart the course of error, 
and I can lecture others with considerable authority 
as a pilot who never reached port.” As one man’s 
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search it is an interesting contribution to dramatic 
criticism and theory and to the history of the 
theater. 

Special reference features in the Guide to Com- 
munity Action” are annotated lists of sources of 
aid for volunteer organizations of citizens who are 
working for better schools, more efficient govern- 
ment, a more healthful and safer environment, a 
more careful use of natural resources, or more ade- 
quate opportunities for recreation and cultural 
growth. Also included are program and project 
ideas which may be adapted to meet the needs of 
a particular community; lists of special days, weeks, 
and months; sources of films and film information; 
and other miscellaneous information. Librarians 
will find much information useful in program plan- 
ning and will note that while this is not a library- 
centered guide, it does occasionally refer to library 
agencies as aids. 

American Seashells,’ intended for amateur beach 
searchers, discusses or illustrates 1,500 species— 
every kind of shell likely to be found in shallow 
waters. It is in two parts. The first covers the 
natural history (about a sixth of the book); the 
second is a classified guide, with accompanying 
drawings and photographs, both black and white 
and in color. An annotated list of most important 
general texts, popular books, directories, and jour- 
nals, and an index to subject matter and common 
names are appended. It makes an important addi- 
tion to the New Illustrated Naturalist series by an 
authority in the field. Because of the interest in 
seashells, it should prove useful in high school, 
college, and public libraries. 

Of more limited interest is Haute Cwuisine,* in 
which the Chairman of the Supreme Culinary 
Council endeavors to enlighten readers on the in- 
tricacies of this fascinating subject. Since it ex- 
haustively explains items found on menus in fine 
eating places, but does not give recipes in full, 
it may be a disappointment to some ambitious 
home cooks. But for home economics libraries, it 
is an excellent classified guide to fine cookery. 

Readers after Lawrence Clark Powell, our witty 
bookman-librarian, will be charmed that his essays 
and addresses have now appeared in fine format, 
designed by Ward Ritchie, under the title, The 
Alchemy of Books.” It is best to let him speak for 
himself. “What I offer here was written from a 
lifelong belief in the value of books. Books them- 
selves need no defense. Their spokesmen come 
and go, their readers live and die, they remain con- 
stant. It is to their readers, my fellows in the 
universal guild of bookmen, that I address myself, 
seeking to transmit my persistant joy and ever- 
lasting faith in books, these variations on a single 
theme, that ‘next to mother’s milk, books are the 
best food.’ ’’ Enough said. 


DESSERT 


(See “Seasoned to Taste,” page 4) 


All books that are published in Braille 
Go free in United States mail. 

Good deeds of this kind 

Are a help to the blind, 

And that is the gist of this tale. 
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Display for 


the Month 





YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE SHERLOCK HOLMES 
TO USE THE READERS’ GUIDE; JUST FOLLOW THESE 
RULES was the heading of a display at the Fort 
Scott, Kansas, Junior College and Senior High 
School, featuring two explanatory charts. Indicat- 
ing the “magazine magic” information that can be 
found in Readers’ Guide and explaining abbrevia- 
tions in it, the predominantly on and white 
display was set off by touches of green and orange, 
as in the drawing of Sherlock Holmes at upper 
right. The library suggests that such a display is 
especially suitable for fall, when new students 
need information on using the Guide. 


HELP YOURSELF TO GOOD GRADES was the title 
of a display of study helps in the Kansas City, 
Missouri, Public Library. The caption was pen- 
cilled on a large piece of white paper and displayed 
beside a giant pencil, Display cases on both sides 
—using actual books, pamphlets, and other mate- 
rials placed on cardboard boxes—featured such 
aids as the card catalog, Readers’ Guide to Periodi- 
cal Literature, government publications, encyclo- 





pedias, atlases. The cardboard boxes were covered 
with black paper and labelled to indicate the type 
of literature displayed on them. 





In a display called FACTS AND MORE FACTS, the 
library at Idaho State College, in Pocatello, ex- 
hibited all of the reference books added to its 
collection in an entire year. The display was on 
bulletin boards and tables at the entrance to the 
library and included large posters of colorful book 
jackets, which turned up in surprising numbers 
from the various types of reference books, 


Ss 8B 
White Mitten letters on a black background 
made a dramatic and clear-cut display of business 
and technical books entitled 1s YOUR BUSINESS 
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KEEPING UP WITH THE TIMES? at the Augusta, 
Georgia, Library of the Young Men’s Library As- 
sociation. Numerals representing the years 1946 
to 1957 were arranged on the bulletin board to 
resemble a clock. 
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The George Washington Junior High School 
library in Endicott, New York, struck public in- 
terest with a FieELD OF Sports display. Books on 
all sports were displayed on a table placed in front 
of a bulletin board with pictures of various sport- 
ing activities. 
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School and public libraries may be able to utilize 
ideas from Toledo, Ohio, Public Library's so 
YOU'VE BEEN ELECTED display of aids for new 
officers. The gavel-pounding new president on the 
bulletin bead is made from paper sculpture. In 


the foreground, the new president of a Toledo 
group examines material from the display with a 
library staff member. 





SCHOOL DAYS, the caption for a September ex- 
hibit at the Pottsville, Pennsylvania, Free Public 
Library, was lettered in white chalk on a small 
blackboard. A model red brick schoolhouse ap- 
peared in the foreground, with magazine pictures 
and water color scenes painted by high school stu- 
dents as background. Feature of the display were 
books on teachers and children. Pipe-stem figures 
with lump-sugar heads represented the children, 
the girls dressed in bits of wallpaper. 
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How Long? How Long? 


OW LONG will the old habit of saying “ public, 
county, and regional libraries” persist? 
Don’t municipal librarians know that county and 
regional libraries are also public libraries? Or do 
county and regional librarians wish to,be set apart 
as something extra special? Who is afraid of con- 
taminating whom? Why do library associations 
still maintain one section for “public” librarians 
and another for those working in “county and 
regional” libraries? Fiddle-faddle and balderdash! 
We are all working for the same person—the read- 
er—though we may get our support from different 
sources, If we want to differentiate, let's call the 
children by their proper names—municipal, county, 
and regional public libraries. Then we will all 
know who belongs to whom. 


Editorial Support 


A two-column editorial entitled “Read—But 
Don’t Read Just Anything That's Available,” ap- 
peared recently in the Florence, Alabama, Times, 
praising the Muscle Shoals Regional Library service. 
It was written in support of the battle on comic 
books that was then being waged in the entire tri- 
cities area known as Muscle Shoals. The tragic 
account of a comic-book-reading, smoking, whiskey- 
drinking, 11-year-old boy formerly from Alabama, 
who had set an apartment house afire in Chicago, 
causing the death of several persons, appeared in 
the same issue, together with a report on the comic 
book trash sold in the two-county area. This added 
considerable weight to the argument that comic 

ks can be dangerous. Having mentioned the 
various services available at the numerous libraries 
in the system, the editorial urged: “Press, radio, 
pulpit, and civic and educational leaders should be 
plugging these fine library services constaritly and 
should urge all distributors and retailers to use 
care in what reading material is made available to 
our people, especially our children.” 


Planning a County Library Budget 


An informal check list for the guidance of those 
committees planning county-wide library service in 
New York State has been prepared by Harold 
Hacker, librarian, Rochester Public Library, as re- 
ported in the NYLA Bulletin, February 1954. Ina 
service a of of personnel needs, Mr. Hacker 
listed as Work that must be done to get state 
approval (i.e. cash grants from the State): (1) 
book location record of all new acquisitions; (2) 
interlibrary loans; (3) planned lic relations; 
(4) planned registration; (5) possible new li- 
braries, stations, bookmobiles—depending on pres- 





Extension librarians are invited to send material on 
rural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs. 
Scheek at Summerdale, Alabama. : 
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ent coverage. Work highly desirable: (1) field 
advisory service; (2) centralized processing; (3) 
delivery service; (4) book pool—rotating collec- 
tions. Work desirable: (1) art and exhibit; (2) 
centralized purchasing of equipment and supplies; 
(3) audio-visual. From the standpoint of any 
practicing librarian serving a larger unit, the 
highly desirable features will normally develop as 
part of the work that must be done to make the 
county or multi-county service really effective. 


Re School Circulation Procedure 


Mrs. John Lanford, Anniston, Alabama, Car- 
negie Library, reports a variation on the Wayne 
County Public Library system of counting school 
circulation discussed in this section some months 
ago. All children wishing to use the bookmobile 
are registered as borrowers and receive cards. Then 
when books are drawn out, the date due is stamped 
on the date slip, and the book cards are clipped to 
the borrower's card. As soon as one class has been 
served, a rubber band is placed around the circula- 
tion for that room, together with the name of the 
teacher and date due on a P stip. Between stops, 
the circulation is counted, then filed alphabetically 
by the name of the child, and the packs are placed 
in the trip file. When books are discharged, the 
child merely gives his name. 


Pick-Ups 


Michigan's long established traveling libraries 
are now being used to furnish books mainly for 
larger units of service. School requests are being 
handled through the regular circulation channels 
on short term loans. Small municipal libraries will 
still receive book loans, but also help from the 
consultants’ division at the same time, so that con- 
sultants may be fully aware of the book problems of 
the smaller libraries in their areas. This, it is 
hoped, will achieve a closer integration between 
books and those who distribute them through the 
smaller libraries. 

A really unique trustee’s handbook was recently 
issued by the Trustees Section and the trustees 
committee of the Public Libraries Section of the 
North Carolina Library Association. This “Pocket 
Handbook” has brief sections on: Libraries—Pur- 
pose; Selection and Appointment of Trustees; 
Duties of Trustees; Board Meetings; Policies; Li- 
brarian’s Duties; Reading List; Art of Board 
Membership; Services of N.C. Library Commission. 


»The handbook has been produced in a format which 


definitely invites reading. Copies are available 
through the North Carolina Library Commission. 

Bernice Hurst, Brazoria County Library, Angle- 
ton, Texas, tells us that request service has been 
speeded up perceptibly since county government has 
installed telephone service to every community in 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S | 
LIBRARIES ALICE BROOKS “ogeey 


IHINGS HAVE CHANGED SOMEWHAT since that 
scorching day in August three years ago when 
first I wrote this page. Then there was a dearth of 
material on which to draw for my copy. Now, 
although the weather still breathes hotly down my 
neck, I am faced with the problem of selecting 
from an abundance of material, the most vital items 
for the opening-of-school issue of WLB. 


Summer Conventions 


The Minneapolis conference of ALA is still 
recent enough to. discuss. It would be impossible 
to highlight all of the richness of that June week 
in beautiful Minnesota! From the colorful Sunday 
evening smorgasbord with which AASL initiated 
the conference to the last early morning discussion 
group Friday, there were exciting memories to 
treasure. Marchette Chute, speaking at the smor- 
gasbord on her experiences in collecting material 
for her biographies, Marty King, weaving a spell 
with her folksongs of Minnesota, the festive spirit 
of the Newbery-Caldecott Dinner, the stimulating 
discussions each morning about our responsibili- 
ties in creating more effective library service for 
youth are only a few of the highlights. All who 
attended felt that those days in Minneapolis were 
extremely worth while. We hope that those who 
could not be there may share some of the richness 
in the lengthier accounts appearing in various li- 
brary periodicals. 

Immediately following the ALA conference, 
NEA convened in New York. Thanks to Helen 
Sattley, supervisor of school libraries in New York 
City, and a corps of cooperating librarians in that 
area, AASL sponsored two excellent meetings and 
provided consultant service to schoo] people at the 
Combined Book Exhibit. At one meeting a panel 
discussed “New Techniques in Library Teaching.” 
At the other Marcia Brown, illustrator; Elizabeth 
Hamilton, Morrow's children’s book editor; and 
John Tunis took the audience ‘Behind the Scenes 
in Children’s Book Publishing.” 

With library service to youth featured so prom- 
inently for two successive weeks and in different 
parts of the country, we hope that an unusually 
wide group was reached by either or both conven- 
tions. 


Miscellany from Here and There 


Each month we receive a little magazine called 
Know-How, published by Associated Public School 
System, 525 West 120th Street, New York 27. The 
May issue carried an article called “. . . In the 
Right Direction.” The author is Lois Head, an 
English teacher in Kenosha, Wisconsin, who re- 
lates how she enlisted the help of parents in 
arousing the flagging interest of teen-agers in free 
reading. She sent this letter to the parents of 123 
children in her 8th and 9th grades: 


School and Children’s Librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire at Casis 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas. 
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Because I believe that everyone finds it more fun 
to do something with so , I'm dering if 
you wouldn't like to help your child become more 
interested in his library reading. Your child is 
reading a book that he, with a little help from me 
and the librarian, selected in the library, It may not 
be one that either of us particularly enjoys, but it 
is one that he thinks he will have fun reading. 
bts you read it, too, and then discuss it with 

im? 

As a family, you take trips together, picnic to- 
gether, or go to the shows together. I believe you 
will have fun reading together. Will you try it?” 





This was followed two weeks later by a brief 
questionnaire to check up on parental success or 
failure in this project. There is not enough space 
here to include the interesting (and sometimes 
discouraging) responses that she received, but I 
hope that many of you will have access to this issue 
and may read the article. The author's conclusion, 
obvious but well worth emphasizing, is that ‘the 
combined efforts of librarians, teachers, and parents 
will go a long way toward building good reading 
habits for each youngster’s future.” 

Here is a bit of mail that awakened a responsive 
chord: Grace Harland, another English teacher— 
this time from Miami, Florida—shares these im- 
pressions of the library from one of her students: 
Dear Miss Harland, 

In looking through the library Tuesday, 1 found 
out a great many things. First of all the verticle 
file. I didn't realize that it covered so many 
subjects. I looked up rockets and there was in- 
formation about the latest and fastest. Second is 
that my shoes squeek when it's so quiet in the 
library. Third is that when you're i all the 
time, the period goes so fast. 1 didn't have enough 
time to look up a couple of books. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack Schreiman 


Well, Jack, my crepe soles squeak in the library, 
too, and I notice that it becomes very quiet in any 
part of the library where their squeaking signals 
my approach. 

Anna Schneckenberger, school librarian in Oak- 
field, New York, has sent us another list of good 
books to read aloud: 

Charlotte's Web—well received by the 5th grade 

Brave Little Indian—grade 2 

Walking Hat—grade 1 

Pumpkin, Ginger and Spice—grades 1 and 2 

Brighty of the Grand Canyon—grade 5 

Littlest Angel—any grade 

Any Petunia book—grade 2 


Elva Jean Hall of Newton, Massachusetts, writ- 
ing on the eve of a 30,000 mile vacation (!) 
enclosed a new science list, ““At Home in the Uni- 
verse,” which she has compiled. She says it ‘can 
be had by writing to the Personal Book Shop, 285 


(Continued on page 96) 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








Famous First Facts 


[ YOU HAVE EVER LOST OUT on hundreds—or 
thousands-—of dollars on Break the Bank, or 
merely sympathized with someone else who did, all 
you need do for retribution is discover ove mistake 
in FAMOUS FIRST FACTS. Joseph Kane, the au- 
thor, is also the man who has been writing questions 
for Break the Bank since it first went on the air. 

Finding a misstatement in FAMOUS FIRST 
FACTS would really break Mr. Kane's heart. The 
book's accuracy has become legend. And Mr. Kane 
hides behind this legend, safe and sound, with only 
occasional fears that someone might yet discover an 
error. Chances are two to one his nemesis wi//] be 
a disappointed quizzee from Break the Bank! 

But Kane’s present infailibility has earned respect 
even from Hollywood. Not so long ago a million 
dollar film was halted while a transcontinental call 
was put in to him in New York. The director 
wanted to determine the date of the first umbrella 
in this country. When Mr. Kane declared the 
umbrella was unknown in America before 1772, the 
director gave orders and the studio authors rewrote 
an entire sequence without a sign of artistic tem- 
perament. Nonetheless, Kane's first’s have given 
him trouble as well as satisfaction. 

The most troublesome first was the one which 
went this way: “Gustave Whitehead was the first 
man to fly a heavier-than-air machine: two years, 
four months, and three days previous to the Wright 
flight at Kittyhawk.” After this announcement was 
made on the air, hundreds of listeners insisted Kane 
didn’t know what he was talking about. Patiently 
he produced photostated clips from the Bridgeport 
Herald, the Boston Transcript, and the New York 
Herald. all describing in detail a flight made by 
Gustave Whitehead on August 14, 1901. These 
were supplemented with copies of eleven affidavits 
signed by people who had been eyewitnesses to the 
event. 

A very disturbing episode! But Mr. Kane has 
still to enter in FAMOUS FIRST FACTS the name 
of the first librarian, or Break the Bank quizzee, 
to find him really wrong! 


Bibliographic Index 


The following notice was mailed in July by The 
H. W. Wilson Company to all subscribers to the 
BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX: 

Owing to a series of circumstances beyond our 
control, it has proved impossible to publish the 
BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX 1953 annual bound 
cumulation early in 1954 as originally planned. 

From the standpoint of service to subscribers, we 
believe it would be inadvisable to issue the 1953 
volume after the publication of the June 1954 issue 
(scheduled to be mailed to subscribers August 
6th). We have decided that a prompily issued 
1953-1954 bound cumulation would be more serv- 
iceable to our subscribers than a tardily issued 
1953 volume, followed only a few months later by 
a 1954 volume. 
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We therefore ask you to note these changes for 
your records: 

1. There will not be an annual bound cumula- 

tion for 1953. 
2. A 1953-1954 bound cumulation wiil be pub- 
lished at the end of 1954. 

There will be the usuai semi-annual issue in the 
summer of 1955. This will be followed by a five 
year bound cumulation for the period 1951-1955, 
to be issued in the spring of 1956. 

Please be assured that every effort will be made 
to produce the 1953-1954 volume and mail it to 
the subscribers by the end of 1954. 

We deeply regret the staffing and production 
difficulties which have adversely affected the sched- 
uling of the BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX since 
1952. These difficulties have now been resolved to 
our satisfaction and we can assure you that there 
will be no further pe in the scheduling 
of this publication. Thank ou for your patience 
and cooperation in this matter. 


Recent Publications 


Among the H. W. Wilson publications which 
have appeared since June: 


1. BIOGRAPHY INDEX—September 1952- 
August 1953 

2. SEARS LIST OF SUBJECT HEADINGS, 
7th edition 


READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LIT- 
ERATURE—April 1953-February 1954 

THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX, 1953 

LIBRARY LITERATURE, June 1954 Semi- 
annual 

STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LI- 
BRARIES—1950-1953 Supplement to the 
1949 edition 


A ve y 


Occupational Literature 


Owing te high production costs, the price of this 
467-page book, to be issued late this month, will be 
$5 (instead of $4.50, as originally announced). 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Famous First Facts. Joseph Nathan 
Kane... Rev. and enl. ed, 1950 (2nd ptg. 
1954) $7. 

SEARS List oF SuBJECT HEADINGS. Bertha 
Margaret Frick. 7th edition 1954. $4. 

OcCUPATIONAL LITERATURE: AN ANNO- 
TATED BIBLIOGRAPHY. Gertrude For- 
rester, comp. rev, ed. of Occupational 
Pamphlets. $5 

All others on Service Basis 
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President Haycraft Honored 


For the second time the president of The Wilson 
Company has been honored by the University of 
Minnesota's “Outstanding Achievement Award.” 
In June 1948—the first time the medal was awarded 
—H. W. Wilson, founder and p-esident of The 
Wilson Company, received it “as a token of high 
esteem and in recognition of high professional at- 
tainment”’ as “foremost publisher of bibliographies 

. . and other essential aids to scholars.” 

This year, at the 25th anniversary dinner of the 
University of Minnesota Library School, held dur- 
ing the ALA conference in Minneapolis in June, a 
similar medal was presented by Malcolm M. 
Willey, vice president of the University of Minne- 
sota’s Academic Administration, to Howard Hay- 
craft, with the following citation: 

Howarp HaycraFt, distinguished graduate of 
the University of Minnesota, president of The 
H. W. Wilson Company; provider of essential 
tools for national and international scholarship; 
editor and coauthor of indispensable biographical 
reference works; witty and discerning critic of the 
detective story. 


Wilson Company Subject of Broadcast 


Edwin B. Colburn, who joins the Wilson staff 
on September 1 as chief of indexing services, par- 
ticipated in a broadcast featuring The Wilson Com- 
pany just before he left Cleveland Public Library, 
where he was supervisor of the processing depart- 
ment. On the library's regular Saturday evening 
program, “Books That Live,” on July 31, Mr. 
Colburn was interviewed by Albert Carl Young, 
supervisor of public relations and exhibits at the 
Cleveland Public Library. Mr, Colburn and Mr. 
Young traced the history of The Wilson Company, 
from its early days when Mr, Wilson was an under- 
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graduate at the University of Minnesota, until the 
present, and included quotations. about the im- 
portance of the Company to the library world. 


Visitors 

Wilson Company visitors throughout the sum- 
mer have included : 

Bertha Margaret Frick on publication day of her 
revision of SEARS LIST OF SUBJECT HEAD- 
INGS, 7th edition. A special copy of the volume 
with her name on was presented to Miss Frick. 

Judges of the John Cotton Dana Publicity 
Awards Contest sponsored annually by the Wilson 
Library Bulletin and the American Library Asso- 
ciation: Dr. Mary Duncan Carter, library consultant 
to the Grolier Society and lecturer in library public 
relations; Dorothy Fayne, district librarian, Third 
Naval District, New York; Janet Zimmerman 
McKinley, head of Public and School Library 
Service Bureau, New Jersey State Library; Margery 
Quigley, librarian of the Free Public Library, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey; and Lena Ruppert, librarian of 
the Public Library, Lynbrook, New York. 

Earle F. Walbridge, Washington Square Library, 
New York University Library, author of frequent 
biographical sketches for the Bulletin, 

Dorothea Flaherty, editor of the Index to Legal 
Periodicals, Harvard Law School Library, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

Florence Damon Cleary, associate professor of 
library education, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich- 
igan. 

Dr. Edwin H. Carpenter, Jr., secretary of pub- 
lications of the Huntington Library, San Marino, 
California. 

Kite Seibicke, ccnsultant librarian, Staatliche 
Biichereistelle, Reutlingen, Germany. 

Hans Harald Breddin, editor of Buecherei und 
Bildung (Library and Education), Reutlingen, 
Wuerthemberg, Germany. 

Theodore Friis, director of library services, 
Pietermaritzburg, Natal, South Africa. 
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Wilson Company sales 


Henry Martyn Fuller, reference librarian, Yale 
University Library, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Jerome K. Wilcox, librarian, College of the City 
of New York Library. 

Abdulkadir Salgir, head cataloger, Turkish Na- 
tional Library, Ankara, Turkey. 

William A, Gillard, chairman of the Department 
of Library Science, St. John’s University, Brooklyn, 
and 24 students. 

Wilma Bennett, librarian of the Covina, Cali- 
fornia, High School Library. 

Helen McCracken Carpenter, chairman of the 
Department of History and Government at State 
Teachers College in Trenton, New Jersey, who 
visited The Wilson Company to discuss plans for 
ther second edition of Gateways to American His- 
tory, now in preparation, 

Forty students from Columbia University School 
of Library Service. 

Lea M. Bohnert, formerly administrative assist- 
ant, National Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D.C. 

Mildred Ellzey, school librarian of Houston, 
Texas, Regina Davies, English teacher of Mentor, 
Ohio; and Mary Ann Eidson, librarian of the Li- 
brary School, Louisiana State University, Bator 
Rouge; while attending Columbia University this 
summer. 


Staff 


Doris Dart of the INTERNATIONAL INDEX 
staff spoke at the Branch Librarians’ meeting at 
Queens Borough Public Library on June 15th. The 
topic of her illustrated lecture was the indexing 
processes of Wilson publications. 

Marie D. Loizeaux, editor of the WILSON 
LIBRARY BULLETIN, addressed a class of the 
Pratt Institute Library School, meeting in May at 
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the Floral Park, New York, Public Library, on 
“Public Relations for the Small Public Library.” 
Frederic A. Krahn, editor of FILMSTRIP 
GUIDE and EDUCATIONAL FILM GUIDE, par- 
ticipated in a panel discussion on “Locating and 
Selecting Audio-Visual Materials” at the June con- 
vention of the National Education Association in 
New York. 
THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


From a Former Employee 


The tributes paid to Mr. Wilson, and especially 
the Talking Shop, were all so fine and true—just 
as we, his employees, knew him to be—so kind and 
unassuming. 

It has been more than thirty years since I left 
The Wilson Company but I have always felt grate- 
ful for the eight years spent in their employ. | 
shall always have the warmest regards for the 
memory of Miss Potter and Mr. Wilson. 

May C. LONGYEAR 
Miami, Florida 


iP ier ercarme 
a ioe no ion ap RS Fo) 





The 1954 ALA conference provided opportunity 
for several of the Wilson staff to visit the final 
resting place of their beloved founder and former 
president, H. W. Wilson, in beautiful Lakewood 
Cemetery, Minneapolis. 
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ASSETS 1903 1927 1939 1951 1953 1954 
Current Assets. $61,262.00 $244,831.24 $435,427.83 $1,401,286.10 $1,428,319.82 $1,476,083.71 
Investments and 

Other Assets. ........ 28,336.15 69,657.60 70,330.94 29,724.35 29,599.09 
Machinery and 

Equipment .. ........ 48,637.63 90,727.89 110,221.46 95,174.74 92,314.39 
Furniture and 

Fixtures .. 2,411.10 19,488.17 43,457.99 37,228.78 70,284.32 63,765.53 
Pilates oak oes eae 151,414.16 422,303.59 352,515.27 410,490.92 398,226.12 

Total Assets. $53,673.10 $492,707.35 $1,061,574.90 $1,971,582.55 $2,033,994.15 $2,059,988.84 

LIABILITIES 
Current 

Liabilities... $2,400.00 $23,393.23 $64,749.88 $406,738.55 $209,644.60 $186,665.14 
RF ee Oo 142,238.72 287,907.68 972,020.64 1,166,817.06 1,181,812.85 
Funded Debt .......... 84,000.00 178,700.00 58,244.38 49,289.97 45,808.76 
Capital Stock . 50,000.00 216,600.00 485,429.17 253,624.37 251,575.59 251,195.80 
Surplus ...... 11,273.10 26,475.40 44,788.17 280,954.61 356,666.93 394,506.29 

Total 

Liabilities .. $63,673.10 $492,707.35 $1,061,574.90 $1,971,582.55 $2,033,994.15 $2,059,988.84 

Profit and Loss Statements, 1952-1954 
Year Ended March 31 1952 1953 1954 
Sits Qi OE: Bik in sedsiessambed)chene $2,066,899.13 $2,012,192.66 $2, 130,372.44 
Miscellaneous Income ..........-2..05005 25,316.36 24,672.87 27,388.66 
CE oa kis cicdaea Be rnswases $2,092,215.49 $2,036,865.53 $2,157,761.10 
Cost of Production (editorial, manufacturing, 

SiN SOME 5 cokes ccchthwes co cwes $1 ,593,832.30 $1,573,745.62 $1,691,981 .23 
Selling and Administration Expenses ...... 432,036.86 402,591.77 404,222.13 
Sebee as ie cc oets , dee Cit ke hanea cn ay 6,724.53 4,822.78 4,106.72 

Total Cost and Expenses ............ "$2,032,593.69 ~~ $1,981,160.17 $2,100,310.08 
Profit for the Year Before Payment of 

pT EE EES ae panama beet hE eae $59,621.80 $55,705.36 $57,451.02 
Less Dividends on Preferred and Common 

Dene i igh i decd cae Seen heh S508 19,832.29 19,782.55 19,611.66 
Profit for Year After Dividends .......... "$39,789.51 ~~ $35,922.81 ~~ $37,839.36 
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with LIQUICK LEATHER — 


you will find that you can restore to new life 
old, powdery leather bindings. Willi repair and 


rebind cloth, leather and paper books for a few 
cents each. 60z. enough for 50 to 100 vol- 
umes $3.95. “ideal for binding magazines. In 


use by Rare Book Departments of many great 
libraries. 


LIQUICK LEATHER Dept. W. 
32 Hawley Street Boston 10, Massachusetts 








OCCUPATIONS gr PLAN and 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, by Wilma Bennett 
Gummed labels for alp “ery file of 
223 fields of work and 483 cross 
references. Use on ANY 

SIZE folders. 
List of headings. a) raphy. 706 labels. 
Complete. 50 Postpaid. 
STERLING "POWERS. PUBLISHING CO. 
252 


Terre Haute |. Indiana 











A selected Bibliography 
of Articles dealing with 


THE MIDDLE EAST 1939-1950 
ed. by the Hebrew University, Jerusalem 
1954. Roy 8vo VIII + 103 pp. $2.—postpaid 

F. PINCZOWER 


83, Sokotow St. Tel-Aviv/israel 


THE BAY STATE PERIODICAL SERVICE 


offers 
school, college and Subtle libraries 
a specialized service on 











MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For efficiency and economy 
let us quote on your list 


18 Tremont Street Boston 8, Mass. 








SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR ONLY ACTIVITY 


Your Want Lists a Cooperation will receive our continued 
and ice, guaranteed by 25 years 





or Experience. 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Old Chelsea Station, Box 22 New York f/, N.Y. 








REFERENCE (CERTIFIED) LIBRAR- 
IAN needed in busy suburban library, 45 
minutes from. New York City. Beginning 
salary from $3600. up depending on educa- 
tion and experience. New York State civil 
service and retirement. Write Box F, c/o 


Wilson Library Bulletin. 








WANTED temporary library position, can 
work from Ist of November 1954 to Ist of 
May 1955. Prefer Montana, but will consider 
western or southwestern states. County li- 
brarian for many years, also experience in 
city and college library. Write Box J, c/o 
Wilson Library Bulletin. 








LIBRARIAN for a small public library in 
a progressive Iowa: Town. College environ- 
ment. Attractive building with 18,000 vol- 
umes. 40 hour week, vacation, $3600 starting 
salary. Dr. H. W. Rathe, President, 122 Sth 


FOREIGN Books and Periodicals 
current or out-of-print 
ALBERT J. PHIEBIG 


Box 352 White Plains, N. Y. 








Books not obtainable from 
ublishers.may be available 
immediately from our stock 
of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 


’ BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


105 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N. Y. 














We can supply many 


OUT-OF-PRINT out-of-print titles from 


B a> @) K Me our comprehensive stock 
of = several hundred 


STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. |jj ‘ousar’ | volumes 
The World’s Leading others through our effi- 
International Booksellers cient search services, 


here and abroad. No 
charge for searching. 


31 East Tenth Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 














N.W., Waverly, Iowa. 
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FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 90) 

the county. In other words, the county library can 
telephone its community libraries in the same man- 
ner that the sheriff's department can reach its 
officers, A new snap out request form in four 
colors has also been devised by the library in order 
to provide patrons with even more efficient service. 

Not only publishers would benefit by a procedure 
recently reported in Pleasures of Publishers, to wit: 
A publishing fellow we know, whose well ordered 
life is the envy of his friends, has revealed to us 
one of his secrets, and we pass it along, aware that 
it may lead either to chaos or to a rejuvenation of 
the publishing industry. With his days and even- 
ings taken up with business matters, he was more 
and more bothered by his inability to get any real 
reading done. As a publishing. man {librarians no 
less!—Ed.} he considered this a sorry state of 
affairs and bas done something about it: ever) 
once in a while he quietly stays home for a day and 
just reads. Says his conscience—a delicate instru- 
ment, we have reason to believe—hasn't so much as 
let out a peep. 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 91) 
Columbus Avenue, Boston . . . 1-50 copies free 
for distribution at meetings.” 

My geography has never been very good, but I 
didn't mean to put Duncan, South Carolina, in 
North Carolina when describing Mary A. Berry's 
student aide program in the May issue. This is 
inexcusable, but the residents of Duncan have 
already forgiven me and invited me to drop in for 
coffee! 
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Happy - ts 5 Sea 
To Present 


A Book of Introductions 
Compiled by Guy R. Lyle and Kevin dough 
1953 (2nd Pig. 1954) 265 pp. $3.00 


Sporting with 86 actual introductions by famous speakers, _ 
Sovies itself o of The oreo i he Compas 3 
proving one ompan 
apt Even if wed eg Rela Remegarsy #2 oe 
tion right now, you will enjoy the witty reading as: 
George Bernard Shaw preseats Major Barbora 
Same! L. Clemens presents James Whitcomb Riley 
Will Rogers presents Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Harry S. Truman presents Winston Churchill! 
Adlai E. Stevenson presents Pandit Nehru 


Brief notes identify each introducer, the speaker, and the | 
eccasion, while the engaging Preface tells you how to size 


up audience, what to say, how te say it, and how long 
tc take. Moreover, this ce stresses the in os. 
obligation to provide the appetizer, not the main course. = 


Other Speech Books 


More Toasts 
by Marion D. Mosher 3rd printing 1947 542 pp. $2.50 











Toaster's Handbook 
by Edmund and Harold W. Williams 3rd ‘ed. wong 17th 
printing 1947 483 pp. $2.50 
These attractive volumes, containing in all more ee be ee mr sies 
kes, toasts, stories, and quotations, ae 
vine "thor te teloc ay eines the enteral sore, ond pel 
or w n se r io 
Alse entertaining reading for ry casual moments. 


gh) of Speech Education: Supplement. 1939-1948 
by. og ge Mary M. Robb and Dorothea Thonssen 
PP- 


pet aoe g professional publications, th bibliography 

teachers and students with helpful guides to Byetematic 
speech study. 

THE H. W. WILSON CO. + 950 University Ave. » New York 52 















































~ These men are 
Nobel Prize Winners!” 


Each ‘ofthese eminent persons has written a 
signed article for THE AMERICAN PEOPLES 
ENCYCLOPEDIA on an important field.of knowl- 
edge. Together with 3200 other outstanding 
persons, they have imparted the highest degree 
of accuracy to THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA. 
By engaging the highest authorities and im- 
authoritative sources, the editors of THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA have 
achieved-a standard of accuracy and reliability 
sécond to no other set of reference books. 


SH Tis is one ofa series of adversisements desighed to forns attention 

én the many ohn pases THE AMERICAN PEOPLES EN- 

arse & t thus —_ w —_— fee aad pa 
ones yoo work bave found the 20 volumes so mach 


veatable to use. 














‘The deeam of civilized mien everywhere is 

to sit at the feet.of the learned, In one cul. 

ture it is the Witch Doctor, in another the a 4 
High Priest. 

To the eager young people here in Amer- 

ica who hunger for authority to answet theit 














dom of men like chese pictured on this page? 














THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you in 
selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs. 

Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that have 
been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the library 
by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library staff. 

The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except July 
and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


Du Bots, THEODORA (McCorRMIcK) 1890- 


Seeing Red. Doubleday 1954 187p $2.75 


“An innocent connection with the atomic 
bomb project back in wartime is made to look 
pretty bad for Anne McNeill by a blackmailer 
who wants Anne to call her husband off a 
murder. Set in the waters off Staten Island 
and in Washington.” Retail bookseller 


Du MAuRIER, DAPHNE, 1907- 


Mary Anne; a novel. Doubleday 1954 
351p $3.50 

Based on the life of the author's great- 
great grandmother, Mary Ellen Clarke, who 
became the mistress of the Duke of York in 
the reign of George III, and who used her 
position to her own good advantage, even after 
she was the center of a country-rocking scandal, 
and the Duke was released of his Army 
command 


FAULKNER, WILLIAM, 1897- 


A Fable. Random House 1954 437p 
$4.75 

The scene is France, the time 1918. 
World War I is flaming; there is a mutiny in 
the trenches. The story—the fable from which 
the book takes its title—is of people, soldiers 
and civilians, familiar in our own lives and 
experience and in the ageless tragedy and 
triumph of the Crucifixion and Resurrection 


FERGUSSON, HARVEY, 1890- 
Conquest of Don Pedro. Morrow 1954 
250p $3.50 
A chronicle of a young man’s life from 
his early days as an itinerant peddler through 
his years as an influential merchant combating 
feudal authority in a small New Mexican town 


GOUZENKO, IGor, 1919- 


Fall of a Titan; tr. from the Russian by 
Mervyn Black. Norton 1954 629p 
$4.50 

The struggle between Michael Gorin, a 

Russian revolutionary “people’s writer” (whose 

career resembles that of Maxim Gorki) and 

the new Soviet hierarchy of the 1930's led by 

Stalin, Malenkov, Voroshilov and “Veria”’ is 

the core of this story 


GUARESCHI, GIOVANNI, 1908- 


Don Camillo’s Dilemma; tr. from the 
Italian by Frances Frenaye. Farrar, 
Straus 1954 255p illus $3 

The characters of his earlier titles: ‘The 
little world of Don Camillo” and “Don 

Camillo and his flock” reappear in these “‘sto- 

ries of the big Italian priest who talks with 

Christ; his sworn enemy (but not too hostile) 

the Communist mayor ;Peppone and all the 

village Reds and Fascists and workers and 
dawdlers, good men and sinners . . . of the 
village. With the author’s own decorations.” 

Retail bookseller 


JACKSON, SHIRLEY, 1920- 


The Bird’s Nest. Farrar, Straus 1954 
276p $3.50 

“The personality of Elizabeth Richmond 
splinters into four distinct parts as a result of 
her mother’s death. Elizabeth herself is un- 
aware of the split and the story deals with her 
doctor's attempt to help her recreate the unity 
of personality she once had.” Library journal 


JARRELL, RANDALL, 1914- 


Pictures from an Institution; a comedy. 
Knopf 1954 277p $3.50 
“In a series of tableaux, this novel evokes 
the enchanted world of the ‘progressive college 
for women. Here at Benton the aspirations 
and antics of a small group of faculty and 
students are explored.” Huntting 
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STEINBECK, JOHN, 1902- 
Sweet Thursday. Viking 1954 273p $3.50 
Sequel to: Cannery Row 
After World War II the “Palace Flop- 
house passed into new hands, the Bear Flag 
Café got a new madam named Fauna (nee 
Flora), and Doc lost his old pleasure in wom- 
en, liturgical music, and the Western Bio- 
pea Laboratories. Then Suzy came to Can- 
. . . gamd; egged on by the others, 
poy heonght Doc back to his prewar content- 
ment.” Bkl. 


WALLoP, DouGLass, 1920- 
The Year the Yankees Lost the Pennant; 
a novel. Norton 1954 250p $2.95 

“A baseball fantasy in which 2 long loyal 

fan of the Senators tells of the operations of 

the Devil, himself, as a ball player, which 

brought about the downfall of the champs.” 

American news of books 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


ABRAHAMS, PETER, 1919- 
Tell Freedom; memories of Africa. 
Knopf 1954 370p $4 
A pases ung poet, novelist and journalist, 
writes of the first 22 years of his life. It is 
the account of his experiences as one of the 
downtrodden “‘colored” in South Africa, of his 
successful attempt to get an education and start 
his writing career 


BRANDON, DoROTHY (BARRETT) 1899- 

Mamie Doud Eisenhower; a portrait of a 

First Lady. Scribner 1954 307p front 
$3.75 

From her days as a bride in San Antonio, 

this report carries Mamie Eisenhower from one 

Army post to another, following her husband 

on his rise to be a five-star general and then 


on to the White House 
Appeared serially as a condensed version 


in the New York herald tribune 


Davis, THOMAS ROBERT ALEXANDER Har- 
RIES, 1918?- 

Doctor to the Islands, by Tom and Lydia 
Davis; with illus. by Tom Davis. Little 
1954 331p illus map $5 

“The story of Tom and Lydia Davis, who 
as newlyweds headed from New Zealand to 

Tom's home—Rarotonga and the Cook Islands. 

Aided by his medical training, his conviction 

and his wife, Tom set about giving the natives 

the treatment they badly needed.” Kirkus 


FAIRBROTHER, NAN 
An English Year. 
$3.75 
Published in England under title: 


dren in the house 
A young English mother has recorded the 


daily rhythm of life as she lived it for one 
wartime year with her two young sons in an 


Knopf 1954 243p 


Chil- 


READERS' CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


old Buckinghamshire farmhouse. From there 
she contemplates the changing of the country 
_ Seasons 
GILBRETH, FRANK BUNKER, 1911- 
Innside Nantucket; illus. by Donald Mc- 
Kay. Crowell 1954 231p illus $3 
The story of Bob and Barbara Gilbreth’s 
experiences as apprentice innkeepers in Nan- 
tucket 
HAGEDORN, HERMANN, 1882- 
The Roosevelt Family of Sagamore Hill. 
Macmillan 1954 435p illus $5 
“An account of the home life of the 
Theodore Roosevelt family from the time of 
Roosevelt's second marriage to his death. The 
home at Oyster Bay is the focal point but the 
scene shifts to the White House for the years 
of Roosevelt's Presidency. The account is alive 
with anecdotes about the six children.” Bkl. 


MitrorD, NANcy, 1904- 
Madame de Pompadour. Random House 
1953 324p $4.75 

Madame Ia Marquise de Pompadour, born 
Jeanne-Antoinette Poisson, became the mistress 
of Louis XV of France and reigned for twenty 
eventful years at Versailles. In this biography 
the merry, pointless “ancien regime’’ comes 
alive with its*amours, gambling, hunting and 
lavish official entertainments 


VALLENTIN, ANTONINA, 1893- 

Drama of Albert Einstein; tr. by Moura 
Budberg. Doubleday 1954 312p illus 
$3.95 

“Written by a close friend of the Ein- 

stein family over the years. .. It takes a di- 

rect course from Einstein’s Swabian family and 

their placid way of life, to the scientist we 
know whose simplicity and humility have 
amazed an incredulous world.” Kirkus 


CHILDREN 


BELL, Harry, 1918- 

We Adopted a Daughter; decorations by 
Katharine Bernard. Houghton 1954 
181p illus $2.75 

“The Bells’ adoption of a little girl, two 
and a half, and their life as a family until 
the time she is four. The adoption process 
and the problems that have to be ironed out 
along the way are treated with an informal 
candor.” Publishers’ weekly 


WRIGHT, ANNA Maria (ROSE) 1890- 
“The Gentle House’ ;by, Anna Perrott 
Rose. Houghton 1954 177p $2.75 


“Story of a Latvian waif, Tinchy, whom 
tthe author, took into her home when he had 
worn out his welcome elsewhere by his mania- 
cal rages. The 11-year-old boy was decidedly 
a problem but even more definitely worth 
saving.” Retail bookseller 

Parts of the book appeared in Ladies 
home journal under title: Frightened boy 
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BOMBARD, ALAIN Louls, 1924- 
Voyage of the Heretique . . . tr. by Brian 
Connell. Simon & Schuster 1954 214p 
illus map $3.50 


“The story of Dr. Bombard’s 65-day soli- 
tary Atlantic crossing in a collapsible life 
raft?” Subtitle 

“In an effort to prove that man could 
survive at sea by eating only available raw fish, 
Dr. Alain Bombard sailed from Tangiers, 
North Africa to the Barbados. His craft was 
a collapsible dinghy, and he went alone and 
without food.” Huntting 


LAKE, ALEXANDER 
Hunter’s Choice; true stories of African 
adventure. Doubleday 1954 254p illus 
$3.50 
The author has chosen some amazing 
true big-game stories of Africa for this book. 
They range from the hilarious, like the time 
Mr Lake was hired to stand in for Mussolini 
on a lion hunt; to the tender, like the touching 
description of a Christmas Eve spent by a 
lonely hunter in the heart of the Dark Conti- 
nent. Emphasis is on that strangest of all 
jungle beasts—the hunter. Animals play only 
supporting roles in these adventures 
WHIPPLE, ADDISON BEECHER COLVIN 
Yankee Whalers in the South Seas; draw- 
ings by Richard M. Powers. Doubleday 
1954 304p illus $3.95 


“A panoramic view of the 19th century 
whaling, the men, the adventures and the far 
flung background of the profession. A regular 
compendium . . . with accounts of famous 
rogue whales, ships and life of them, the dis- 
covery of Antarctica and so on.” Kirkus 


MAN AND NATURE 


CLAUSEN, Lucy WILHELMINE, 1909- 
Insect Fact and Folklore. Macmillan 1954 


194p $3.50 

A “compilation of legends, proverbs, super- 
stitious beliefs, folklore and facts about insects. 
From Lepidoptera to Siphonaptera the informa- 
tion is systematically arranged but informally 
presented. In each chapter, brief basic knowl- 
edge about a particular order of insects is ex- 
panded by the legendary and anecdotal mate- 
rial.” Library journal 


HowELts, WILLIAM WHITE, 1908- 
Back of History; the story of our own ori- 
gins; illus. with maps and drawings. 
Doubleday 1954 384p illus map $5 


The story of man’s progress through time. 
It traces human origins from the days of the 
old hunters into the time of the Greek and 
Roman civilizations. Also covered are topics 
as the dawn of language, the discovery of 
tools, the beginning of agriculture, the growth 
of religions, the organization of society, and 
the rise of the great cities 


LEWINSOHN, RICHARD, 1894- 


Animals, Men and Myths; an informative 
and entertaining history of man and the 
animals around him; tr. from the Ger- 
man. Harper 1954 422p illus 31 plates 
$5 

Published in Germany 1953 as “Eine 
Geschichte der Tiere, by Morus ,pseud; 

A social “history of the animal kingdom 
which traces the relationships of men and ani- 
mals. The author describes the taming of ani- 
mals; animals as tabus; animals in mythology; 
animals as food and as sacrificial offerings, 
etc.” McClurg. Book news 


OLD AUTOMOBILES 


MELTON, JAMES, 1904- 


Bright Wheels Rolling ;,by, James Melton 
with Ken Purdy. . . Macrae Smith Co. 
1954 188p illus $4.50 


“The story of the world’s great antique 
cars and an almost-forgotten era of brocaded 
elegance on wheels, taken from America’s most 
famous collection—The James Melton Auto- 
rama.” Title page 

Tells of “the luxuriously fitted king-sized 
models and the lighter but just as fashionable 
sports cars. For the hobbyist there is a section 
on searching for and restoring old relics.” 
Retail bookseller 


OTHER LANDS 


AucuR, HELEN, 1894- 


Zapotec. Doubleday 1954 279p illus map 
$4.50 


“The Zapotecs live in Oaxaca in southern 
Mexico. The author describes their ancient cul- 
ture of some thousands of years ago, their mod- 
ern customs, and their democratic spirit as 
epitomized in Benito Juarez, the Indian who 
united Mexico.” Retail bookseller 


Bowers, CLAUDE GERNADE, 1879- 


My Mission to Spain; watching the re- 
hearsal for World War II. Simon & 
Schuster 1954 437p front $6 


The account, by the former American 
Ambassador to Spain, of the six-year period 
leading to the fall of the Spanish Republic. 
Based upon his private diaries and diplomatic 
dispatches—material which the author did not 
feel free to reveal until he retired from active 


diplomacy 


SCHURZ, WILLIAM LYTLE, 1886- 


This New World; the civilization of Latin 
America; illus. by Carl Folke Sahlin. 
Dutton 1954 429p illus maps $6 

An over-all view which supplements the 
author's “Latin America” 

The author “examines the ethnic com- 
ponents contributed by the Indian, the Spani- 
iard, other European conquerors, the Negro, 
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and latecomers from Europe; views the cultural 

components represented by’ the Church and 

women, and reviews the amalgam which is 

today’s civilization.”” Bkl. t 

Wirpes, Harry EMERSON, i890- 

Typhoon in Tokyo; the occupation and 
its aftermath. Macmillan 1954 356p 
$4.50 


“This is the story of the Occupation of 
Japan, its origins, its personnel, its philosophy, 
its methods, and its clesemete.” Page 1 

“Describes all major Occupation issues, 
including the purge, the Emperor, the constitu- 
tion, land reform, communism, and other basic 
governmental, political, and social matters.” 
Library journal 


SOME AMERICAN WAYS 


Hicks, GRANVILLE, 1901- 
Where We Came Out. Viking 1954 250p 
$3.50 

“Never having made any secret of the 
fact that he was once an active communist who 
broke with the party openly in 1939, the au- 
thor looks back at the motives that impelled 
him and others like him to become communists, 
and then discusses the present state of anti- 
communism in America, including the work of 
congressional investigative committees.” Pub- 
lishers’ weekly 

STEWART, GEORGE RIPPEY, 1895- 
American Ways of Life. Doubleday 1954 
310p map $3.95 

The things that make up American cul- 
ture, how they evolved and what they consist 
of—the land, people, language, religion, food, 
drink, clothing, shelter, sex, personal names, 
play, holidays, the arts 


THEATRE AND THE DRAMA 


GASSNER, JOHN, 1903- 

The Theatre in Our Times; a survey of 
the men, materials and movements in 
the modern theatre. Crown 1954 609p 
$5 

“Some of the subjects covered are mod- 
ern tragedy, comedy, social drama, expression- 
ism, poetic drama, American playwriting, 

Arena theatre, relationship of the theatre to 

motion pictures, and repertory companies.” 

Huntting 

GIRAUDOUX, JEAN, 1882-1944 

Ondine; adapted by Maurice Valency. 

Random House 1954 184p illus $2.75 
Cast: 12 men, 10 women. First presented 
at the Forty-Sixth Street Theatre, New York 

City, February 18, 1954 

A romantic fantasy dramatizing the ‘tale 
of the water nymph and the knight, who fall 
fatally and irrevocably in love and are tragical- 
ly separated because they belong to different 
worlds 
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GOGGAN, JOHN PATRICK 
Teahouse of the August Moon, a play by 
John Patrick ;pseud,; adapted from the 
novel by Vern Sneider. Putnam 1952 
180p front $3 
Pulitzer prize for drama, 1954 and the 
1953-54 New York Critics Circle award 
Characters: 13 men, 5 women and several 
minor characters. First produced at the Martin 
Beck Theatre, October 15, 1953 
“The complete text of the new Broadway 
comedy about the occupation of Okinawa by 
the U.S. military.” McClurg. Book news 


Wouk, HERMAN, 1915- 

Caine Mutiny Court-Martial; a play; 
based on his novel ‘The Caine Mu- 
tiny."” Doubleday 1954 128p $2.75 

Characters: 13 men. 2 acts. First pro- 
duced October 12, 1953 at the Granada Thea- 
tre in Santa Barbara, California 

Interwoven through the dialogue of the 
play is the prelude of what had happened on 
the mine-sweeper “Caine” leading up to court- 
martial 


UNREALIZED DREAMS 


Ley, WILLY, 1906- 

Engineers’ Dreams; diagrams and maps by 
Willy Ley; illus. by Isami Kashiwagi. 
Viking 1954 239p illus maps $3.50 

“Round-up of plans engineers have made 
but have never carried out—for political or 
financial reasons, through the last century and 

a half. To mention a few, there are sea-drome 

islands for transocean air refueling stations; a 

tunnel under the English Channel; irrigation 

of the Jordan River Valley; harnessing power 
from the sun; the refilling of Lake Chad in 

Africa.” Kirkus 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


CHAPIN, EARL V. 
Heavy Water; illus. by Nils Hogner. 
Abelard-Schuman 1954 192p _ illus 
$2.50 


“Three teen-age boys go on a canoe trip 
through remote M‘anesota lake country in 
search of adventure and the solution to an an- 
cient mystery that may lead them to a uranium 
strike. Things work out a little differently 
than they had planned and the ‘treasure’ they 
find is not a material one.” Publishers’ weekly 


CrisP, FRANK 
The Devil Diver; illus. by R. M. Powers. 
Coward-McCann 1954 224p illus $2.75 
“Nick Masters is youngest of the crew on 


the salvage ship ‘Hukapuka,’ whose captain, 
on the trail of treasure now, leads them to 
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Crisp, FRANK—Continued 
sinister Chapalulu Bay in the Maccassar 
Straights. Excitement there culminates in the 
discovery that one of their own crew is after 
the treasure too, and that the treasure is the 
culprit’s ‘take’ during a former stint as a gun 
runner.” Kirkus 


HERBERT, FREDERICK HUGH, 1897- 
I'd Rather Be kissed. Random House 1954 
241p $2.95 

The diary of 15-year-old Dolores Keith, 
who has crushes on her boy friend's father, 
her English teacher, and the carpet-cleaner, and 
who, in the process of the story, grows up a 
little bit 


MALVERN, GLADYS 

The Foreigner; the story of a girl named 
Ruth; decorations by Corinne Malvern. 
Longmans 1954 214p illus (A Junior 

Literary Guild selection) $2.75 
“A chronological telling of the Biblical 
story; which begins with Ruth's childhood in 
Moab. There, as the familiar events that 


brought her to the house of Elimelech come 
to pass, the background setting of the two cul- 
tures, Hebrew and Moabite, are brought to 
play as important parts of the story.” Kirkus 


O'Connor, PATRICK, pseud. 

Society of Foxes; a tale of adventure; 
illus. by Clifford N. Geary. Washburn 
1954 184p illus $2.50 

“Back in 1801 young Dick Whiting plays 

a part in the British government's attempt to 

crack down on the Society of Foxes, a French 

spy Organization operating in England posing 
as highwaymen.” Retail bookseller 


EIFERT, SHIRLEY, 1889- 
Farewell, My General. Lippincott 1954 
315p $3.50 
“A portrait of the woman who loved the 
Confederate hero, Jeb Stuart. Carefree and 
spitited Flora Cooke fell in love with hand- 
some Lieutenant Stuart and married him. The 
Great Conflict brought Jeb to the rank of Gen- 
eral, and completely changed life for Flora. 
With courage and love she followed her hus- 
band, spending cherished moments with him 
whenever possible.” Huntting 


SUBTEEN 


BEATTIE, JANET 
In Came Horace; pictures and calligraphy 
by Anne Marie Jauss. Lippincott 1954 

unp illus $2 
“An elderly couple who have all they 
want and a cat mamed Horace are persuaded 
that they need a dog to frighten possible bur- 
glars. Instead, Horace frightens dog after dog 
until the old people are glad enough to keep 

him and live as they always have.” Kirkus 


CHASTAIN, MADYE LEE 
Dark Treasure; written and illus. by 
Madye Lee Chastain. Harcourt 1954 
208p illus $2.75 
“Days of the China trade in the port of 
New York is the; background ;for a) wide- 
eyed little girl mystery adventure story. Young 
Lissa Spenlow’s sea captain cousin Andy has 
brought back a jewelled idol from Bombay. 
The plot thickens when Lissa notices that an 
‘India man’ is shadowing them and threats are 
made on Andy’s life.” Kirkus 


HAyYWwoopD, CAROLYN, 1898- 
Betsy and the Circus; written and illus. 
by Carolyn Haywood. Morrow 1954 
190p illus $2.95 


Betsy “is back again to mirror ten-year- 
old fun and problems. She has lots of tickling 
adventures. With her friends Billy and 
Ellen and her younger sister Star, Betsy drinks 
cambric tea, survives a rotten egg in the school- 
room, thrills to the circus in town ;etc;"’ Kirkus 


KELLER, MARTHA, 1902- 

The War Whoop of the Wily Iroquois; 
story by Martha Keller; pictures by 
Richard Powers. Coward-McCann 1954 
unp illus $2 


Based on a true account of a real Indian 
raid found in the Connecticut gazette and the 
Universal intelligencer, dated September 29, 
1780 
“Warned by the Indian signal, a hoot 
owl's cry. John Dexter, his wife and two chil- 
dren, held attacking redskins at bay for six 
hours with one rifle.”” N.Y. times 


LANSING, ELISABETH CARLETON (HuB- 
BARD) 1911- 
Jubilant for Sure; illus. by Ezra Jack 
Keats. Crowell 1954 148p illus $2.50 
“The Kentucky mountain boy who won 
his mule in a shooting contest in ‘Shoot for 
a mule’ loses his heart to Tessie, a golden re- 
triever owned and mishandled by an outsider. 
How Jeb yearns to own and train the dog he 
has renamed Jubilant and how he finally comes 
into possession of her are told.” Bkl. 


WOLFE, LOUIS 
Adventures on Horseback; illus. by Paul 
Brown. Dodd 1954 207p illus $2.75 


A collection of short accounts of histor- 
ical figures who made famous rides 

Contents: John Phillips’ ride; 
Tynes: rebel rider; 1000-mile horse race; 
Washington's flaming courage; Kit Carson 
rides; Great run; Little Aubry: flying horse- 
man; Paul Revere: rider for libery; Woman of 
iron; To catch a wild horse; Comeback ride; 
The mail must go through; The $16,000 ride; 
The ride to save Oregon 


Molly 
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AULAIRE, INGRI (MORTENSON) d’, 1904- 
Animals Everywhere, by Ingri and Edgar 
Parin d’Aulaire. Doubleday 1954 unp 
illus (A Junior Literary Guild selec- 
tion) $2 
Introduces to very small children the ani- 


mals from the tropics to the arctic regions 
The animals are pictured in their settings 
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MACINTYRE, ELISABETH 
Mr. Koala Bear. Scribner 1954 unp illus 
$2 
“Though Mr Koala Bear was remark- 
ably patient for a bachelor, the two bouncy 
young koalas who came to visit really played 
havoc with his tranquility. Story in rhyme with 
four color illustrations by the author.” Retail 
bookseller 





ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX 


A list of books to be included in the 1948-1954 cumulation of the Essay and General 
Literature Index, published by the H. W. Wilson Co. 950 University Avenue, New York. 


To be supplemented by new titles each month. 


Brack, C. E. ed. Challenge in Eastern 
Europe. Rutgers Univ. Press 1954 $4 
BLack, Max. Problems of Analysis. Cor- 
nell Univ. Press 1954 $5 

BOWLE, JOHN. Politics and Opinion in the 
Nineteenth Century. Oxford 1954 $4.50 

CHAMBLISS, ROLLIN. Social Thought. Dry- 
den 1954 $5 

CLarK, H. H. ed. Transitions in American 
Literary History. Duke Univ. Press 1953 
6 


ed. European Political 
Systems. Knopf 1953 $6 

Coo.ey, D. G. Science Book of Wonder 
Drugs. Watts 1954 $2.95 


CoLE, TAYLOR, 


CummIncs, E. E. I: Six Nonlectures. 
Harvard Univ. Press 1954 $3 

GASSNER, JOHN. Theatre in Our Times. 
Crown 1954 $5 

HALL, C. R. History of American Indus- 
trial Science. Library Pub. 1954 $4.95 


HARVARD SLAVIC STUDIES, v2. Harvard 
Univ. Press 1954 $6 

HEATHCOTE, N. H. DE V. 
Winners in Physics, 1901-1950. 
man 1953 $8.50 

HELLER, ERICH. Disinherited Mind. Bowes 
1952 $3.25 

LIPSON,’ LESLIE. Great 
Prentice-Hall 1954 $7 

McKEON, R. P. Thought, Action, and 
Passion. Univ. of Chicago Press 1954 $5 

MANNHEIM, KARL. Essays on Sociology 
and Social Psychology; ed. by Paul Kec- 
skemeti. Oxford 1953 $6.50 (Interna- 
tional lib. of sociology and social recon- 
struction ) 

MATTHEWs, A. D. and Emery, C. M. eds. 
Studies in Shakespeare. Univ. of Miami 
Press 1953 (Publications in English and 
American literature, v1) 

PEARSON, R. M. Modern Renaissance in 
American Art. Harper 1954 $6.50 


Nobel Prize 
Schu- 


Issues of Politics. 





